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THE MISSION 


RANCE has been in a ferment of apostolic zeal since the begin- 
rains of her occupation by Hitler’s forces. When peace came 

the power of this zeal for so many months bottled up by 
foreign oppression burst forth in many directions. And still a great 
deal of Catholic literature coming across the channel is concerned 
with the mission of the Church to heal and to save the multitudes; 
the mission to Paris, the parochial missions, apostolate of the 
countryside, of the docks . . . journées d’étude on all the subjects 
relevant to these missions go hand in hand with much activity 
among the pagan workers and much adaptation too of the accepted 
etiquette of the Church. To judge by the success of some trans- 
lations of this literature, such as France Pagan? and Revolution 
in a City Parish, the enthusiasm is spreading to this country. And 
yet we are in no need of encouragement from abroad in certain 
aspects of this apostolic ardour, as is witnessed by the National 
Mission which has brought within its grasp nearly every Catholic 
parish in England. Nevertheless the French and the English 
missions are very different in character, and it is possible that the 
natural suspicion of foreign tactics and methods coupled with the 
sense that we are doing as much as any ourselves may put a brake 
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on the spread of the French idea in tinglish-speaking countries. it 
is theretore worth while to point to the differences between the 
English and the French missions. 

The difference is a very simple one. The simple discovery made 
by Abbé Godin during the occupation that France was a missionary 
country may seem to be too obvious, but it was that idea which 
has fired the ‘Missions de Paris’ and has set Abbé Michonneau 
working on his parish almost as though it was in the jungle. 
Abbé Godin saw the paganism of the workers who had all, a iew 
generations back, been born into the Church, as a challenge outside 
the normal and staid functioning of the Church in a Catholic coun- 
try. Abbé Michonneau saw that there were in the territorial con- 
tines of his domain not only the few believers who at least nominally 
belonged to the Church but also a great many more who were ‘n 
practice pagan, and all these were members of his flock; he had to 
minister, as far as he was able, to them all; that was part of his 
mission as parish priest. These two men, therefore, and the many 
others who have been inspired by their example, have returned 
to the original apostolic conception of the mission—the mission of 
the Church to heal and to make whole all mankind. Saint Paul’s 
challenge, which no living Christian today should be able to read 
without tears, sounds continually in the ears of all these apostles: 

For whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be 

saved. How then shall they call on him in whom they have not 

believed? Or how shall they believe him of whom they have not 

heard? And how shall they hear without a preacher? And how 

shall they preach unless they be sent? 
The mission of the Church depends on this sending of the preachers 
to those who have not had the chance of hearing the gospel. In the 
first ages of Christianity the question of where the apostle should be 
sent to was clear enough. The world was full of pagans who had never 
heard the name of Christ and to whom the gospel was in every 
sense ‘news’. But in the present age, particularly in Europe where 
Christianity has been the official and accepted religion for so long, 
the question is not nearly so clear. 

In a Catholic country such as France the presumption has been 
for centuries that every citizen was taken to the font at an early 
age and had been educated in the principles of the faith during his 
tender years. There were sinners, of course, and some—many 
perhaps—fell right away in later years but at least they had all 
had the chance of hearing the Word; the Church’s mission had been 
fulfilled simply by the parochial clergy with the assistance of ai 
occasional visiting preacher. The sending of the preacher went 0 
further afield than to the parochial pulpit. The visiting preacher 
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was called a missioner as a special title because he had been sent 
specially to preach, but he was working under the same assumptions 
and in the same milieu as the parish priest; and the title of mission 
had come to be largely restricted to this preaching to those who 
had already heard the word of God. ‘There were always of course 
the ioreign missions where the apostle was sent to tell those in 
strange countries the vital ‘news’ of the Gospel. But at home it 
was no longer ‘news’; everyone had heard it hundreds of times 
before. 

The revolution in the minds of Catholics in France has been 
the sudden realisation that this state of affairs at home was no 
longer true. There were thousands, millions even, who had never 
heard the gospel—even though great numbers of them were under 
the impression that they had heard the ‘news’ of Christ and that 
it had become stale. And to these crowds ot pagans no one was 
being sent to preach. They were being left to their paganism as 
though they were in some distant country whither no missionary 
had so far been sent. The Church at home was being treated as a 
human society holding on rather desperately to its members but 
they slipped away. The Church was regarded in practice as though it 
were static, not the dynamic healer and sanctifier oi all men, not 
the person of Christ still on earth going about doing good and 
drawing all men into the kingdom. 

Now it is here that we find the difference between the ‘revolu- 
tionary’ French attitude and the staid and traditional English 
approach. The nation-wide mission in England was addressed 
primarily to those who had already heard the gospel, those who 
had been baptised and received the other sacraments. The parish 
clergy are worried at the ‘leakage’; great efforts are made to hold 
the people from falling away and to gather back into the Church 
those who have already fallen. Of course, our Lord speaks of the 
energy and care which must be given to finding and bringing back 
the one sheep which was ‘lost’, and no Christian could do anything 
but admire and encourage the wonderful efforts which have been 
spent in regaining the many lapsed Catholics during these missions. 
But it sometimes seems a very hopeless task to press back into 
the Church the uninterested lapsed Catholic who no longer cares 
for anything to do with religion, is ‘happily’ indifferent and would 
rather not be bothered by the priest. A scolding, an impassioned 
pleading, an explanation may bring a few back for a while but 
every natural circumstance is against their remaining for long at 
‘their duties’. 

It has been estimated that only seven million people ir. England 
practise any form of Christianity. Of these some two or three 
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millions are Catholic and another two are Anglican, and the rest 
presumably nonconformist. It this is true, and it must approximate 
to the facts to judge by the ordinary experience of everyday lite, 
it means that there must be nearly forty million people who are in 
fact practising pagans. Only one m every six people has sufficient 
faith in the gospel of Christ to do anything positive about it. And 
the rest? . . . Ut course the degrees of indifference, of antagonism 
to Christianity, of positive acceptance of pagan standards are 
infinitely varied, but they make up between them a great people 
who know not Christ, a people to whom the gospel is not preached. 
Many of them, if not most, are indifferent and apathetic but we 
cannot condemn them for that unless they have had the chance 
of being enkindled by the fire of God’s love and by the realisation 
that Christ is risen. If they have spurned the true Christ and not 
merely a false impersonation of him then the responsibility does 
lie with them; but until that happens the responsibility for their 
well-being rests with the Catholics all of whom have a mission to 
preach the gospel in some form or another. 

It is at least arguable that if Catholics in the English-speaking 
world adopted this truly missionary attitude the problem of the 
‘leakage’ would solve itself. Instead of clinging desperately to what 
they have they would look upon the whole world as theirs, and 
their responsibility. They would allow the fire of Christ’s kindling 
to burn unceasingly, and this would be more likely to awaken the 
sluggish Christians who have heard but cannot be bothered to listen. 
These will be more likely to return if they see the conversion of 
their heathen neighbours around them and if they see that their 
fellow Christians really believe what they profess with their lips. 

The question of the means to be used in preaching to the modem 
pagan is a wide and difficult one into which we will not enter here. 
But the methods used in France are not necessarily best suited 
to the need of another country.- And while for this reason many react 
rather coolly towards French experiments, they should remem 
ber that the universal lesson which is to be learnt from the 
Christian ‘revolution’ in that country is one of an attitude of mind. 
The means will become clear when the nature of the mission has 
been accepted. So long as we are ready to treat the Church as static 
we shall rely a great deal on Catholic clubs and various institutions 
designed to keep Catholics together and away from the pagan world 
in which they live. But then we should be fighting a losing battle. 
If we turn round to recognise the mission ad eatra, to see the 
teeming millions who are asking to have the Word of God put before 
them, asking by the sheer fact of their ignorance and discomfort, 
we shall find that ways and means spring to hand, not necessarily 
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the way of preaching by word of mouth from the height of a soap 
box, but certainly by some form of intensive prayer and liturgical 
life, of reaching out to all kinds of action. The Church sends every 
Catholic into the mission field to spread the kingdom; the mission 
flags when we assume, sitting in our comfortable pew in church, 
that the kingdom has already been established. 

THE Epitor. 
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CULTURED priest of my acquaintance has remarked to me 
Az than once that the penny Catechism, with all its virtues, 
is out of date. Many of its precise definitions and carefully 
chosen texts are aimed at a Bible Protestantism which hardly 
anyone believes in. On the other hand, difficulties which the modern 
coavert is apt to raise are not met, and the standard ‘companions’ 
to the Catechism do not always help. Similar objections apply, I 
believe, to a great deal of recent apologetic writing. Brilliant and 
compelling as it can be—I am thinking of books like The Ever- 
lasting Man—it frequently fails in two respects. First, it often does 
not carry the battle on to the ground where the modern intelligent- 
sia choose to fight. This was the complaint made by Professor 
Haldane against Mr Arnold Lunn, and the same could have been 
said, perhaps with more justice, in a number of other controversies. 
Secondly, an apologist labours under the immense handicap that 
whereas he is inside the Church, most of the people to whom his 
work is addressed are outside—and not only outside the Church, 
but outside what is popularly called Christianity. It is a testimony 
to Catholicism that it transforms one’s thinking even when it does 
not transform one’s life; but the difference must be paid for. Catho- 
lic spokesmen suffer from being Catholic. They try to communicate 
a vision which can only be had from within, and this is the business 
of the artist, not the apologist. When a few judicious phrases in 
the outsider’s language would be enough to establish contact, they 
perplex him by talking in their own. The sympathetic inquirer who 
wanders into a Catholic bookshop usually departs a trifle less sym- 
pathetic, and therefore less disposed to inquire. 

With the utmost deference, and simply because I have had a 
few opportunities of observing conversions and hearing the debates 
pro and con, I wish to suggest one or two ways in which the prac- 
tice of apologetics can be better adapted to our Post-Christian 
society. 

The prime necessity is to understand what happens in modern 
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minds that do turn to the Church. This is a problem capable of 
objective study. Apart from the published statements of Chester- 
ton, Gill, Merton and others, an investigator could obtain guidance 
from converts’ associations; notably the one in America. There is 
no cause to conjure up the dismal prospect of a succession of Ph.D. 
theses on “The Psychology of Conversion’. Doubtless the soul’s 
workings in its highest quest cannot be analysed. However, the 
map of its pilgrimage can be drawn without falsifying the experi- 
ence, and the map, rather than the pilgrim, is what the investigator 
needs to examine. 

The results of the inquiry would be extremely valuable. But one 
reason, I repeat with confidence, why Catholic apologetics usually 
fail to find their mark is that they are too Catholic. The C.T.S. 
pamphlets will illustrate my point. There you may find an array 
of admirable and indeed indispensable arguments tending to prove 
that the teaching of the Church is true. Now the question ‘Is it true?’ 
is admittedly the master question, as any instructed Catholic appre- 
ciates; but, as a matter of fact, it is a question which hardly any 
modern non-Catholic ever asks, until he has become interested for 
other reasons. I do not know whether people imagine that science 
has already settled it in the negative, or whether propaganda and 
psychoanalysis have ousted the idea of truth from their thoughts. 
But in millions of minds the divorce of fact and religion is an 
accomplished thing. Here is a crude example. The Pope may 
announce shortly that St Peter’s tomb has been discovered at Rome. 
A hundred years ago this discovery would have been recognised 
as a blow to Protestantism. Today, most Protestants would be 
sincerely amazed at the suggestion that it made any difference. 

In the words of C. 8S. Lewis, the characteristic modern heresy 
is Christianity And (supply ‘the Crisis’, ‘Socialism’, or whatever 
your pet interest may be). Modern man does not ask ‘Is it true?’ 
but ‘Is it good?’ or ‘What effect does it have on so-and-so?’ The 
Church is attacked for being reactionary or authoritative or stulti- 
fying or aggressive, or for a hundred other sins, but hardly ever 
for being a liar. An apologist who devotes himself, say, to the 
Apostolic Succession in Sixteenth-Century England bears an unfor- 
tunate resemblance to the builders of the Maginot Line: he is 
throwing up impregnable fortifications on a frontier where the 
enemy does not want to invade. Many converts have been drawn to 
the Church in the first instance by her moral or social doctrines, 
though approval of these doctrines is no sufficient motive for 
becoming a Catholic. It was one of the glories of the great Jesuit 
missionaries that they saw the need for meeting the pagan on his 
own ground and showing how Christians could excel in those human 
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qualities which the pagan valued. Modern Utilitarianism may be a 
curse, but it does prevail, and if a wavering agnostic says ‘What 
use is the Pope?’ it is merely irritating to answer. ‘The Epistles of 
St Clement, on the admission of the Protestant Bishop Lightfoot, 
furnish evidence of Roman authority in apostolic times’. 

This necessity of adapting oneself to the audience is all the 
more urgent because the Faith is not a neutral thing. It is a 
challenge, and it repels. In a country still vaguely Liberal, the 
thinking Catholic needs to be on his guard against the notion that 
the surrounding hostility is pure prejudice, and that the Church 
would be attractive if only the history books and newspapers would 
be fair to her. Granted, they are not fair. But even if they were, 
and if the Church were seen as she really is, she would still rouse 
anger and hatred, for anger and hatred from the world are part of 
her birthright. The Church is not attractive, or nice, or respectable; 
and please God she never will be. Her apologists cannot coax. They 
must convict modern Man of failure. They must hem him round 
with a stubborn circle of facts till only one road lies open. It is not 
in the tale of St Francis Xavier’s mass baptisms, but in The Hound 
of Heaven, that the typical modern convert will find his history. 

Now the sort of dismissal which the Faith gets at the hands of 
somebody like Mr Hamilton Fyfe (whom I quote) is that ‘it didn’t 
deliver the goods’. The obvious and proper reply, so obvious and 
proper that it fails repeatedly to be made, is ‘What goods?’ When 
you get a Protestant or a Marxist to answer this question at all— 
which you cannot always, for the structure of reasoned anti- 
Catholicism is sometimes almost incredibly feeble—you will often 
find that he wants to identify the Faith with social revolution or 
cosmopolitanism or cleanliness, and that this favourite idol of his 
represents the ‘Real Teaching of Christ’, which the Church, of 
course, has betrayed. If he makes the latter claim, the task of 
exploding his pretensions is easy, for most people nowadays do 
not read the Gospels; they occasionally open the New Testament 
and proceed to contemplate their own preconceptions. In any case, 
the resultant argument will not be conclusive. It will leave him 
bewildered and annoyed. But you can plant two seeds in his mind, 
the seed of inquiry into the validity of his standards, and the 
seed of doubt about that persistent and obscurantist phantom the 
‘Real Teaching of Christ’. His inquiry may suggest to him that his 
standards are hardly self-evident enough to justify him in judging 
everyone else by them; such a realisation is much easier to induce 
now than it was in the heyday of Progress. His doubt may lead 
him, through attempts to buttress his own position, into a study 
of the Bible. Similarly, I have known a Comparative Religionist 
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who was led to the Church via the vain attempt to prove his facile 
assertion that everything in Christianity could be paralleled in other 
religions. 

More formidable, and happily more common, than the man with 
an axe to grind is the decent and honest soul who declares that 
Catholics are no better than other people—are, in fact, worse, 
on the average. As Monsignor Knox has observed, this accusation 
is exceedingly difficult to rebut. The familiar reply that ‘the corrup- 
tion of the best is the worst’ will not commend itself to outsiders. 
I think a triple line of defence can be sketched. 

First, if crime statistics are cited, it is legitimate to answer that 
most Catholics are poor and that the poor get into trouble with 
the police more often. Second, there is the larger consideration that 
the truly faithful Catholic is indubitably better than anyone else; 
and, to quote Mr Sheed, the efficacy of a medicine is to be judged 
from those who take it. Even Dr Inge has conceded the unique 
sanctity of the best souls in the Roman communion; and it was 
Chesterton who pointed out that the Church has preserved, in the 
Religious Orders, the means for that complete renunciation and 
revolution to which some Christians are called, whereas her enemies 
have sneered at her for doing so even while lamenting the allege 
disappearance of the saintly spirit. But, granted the record of the 
saints, an unbeliever may rejoin, ‘What use is a saint?’ On an 
issue like this, the apologist must take special care not to err from 
that excessive Catholicity I mentioned before. The worth of a life 
like that of Henry Suso or St John of the Cross is not apparent 
outside the Church. The agnostic merely scoffs at the former’s 
austerities or the latter’s levitations, and I think he is within his 
rights. A most useful weapon would be a book of saints who are 
capable of impressing the modern public. We have lately witnessed 
the potency of St Vincent de Paul in this respect. Other natural 
choices are St Francis, St Thomas More (who is still claimed as a 
Socialist hero), and St Louis. Once the agnostic’s prejudices have 
been partly corrected by the example of saints like these, he can 
go on to appreciate St Thomas Becket, St Teresa of Avila, St 
Dominic, and even St John Vianney. But it is no use confronting 
him at the outset with a nineteenth-century Frenchman who fought 
devils in his study, refused to go an afternoon’s ride to see the 
new railway, and was reluctant to smell a rose. You must first 
show patiently why you do not think this holy Frenchman insane. 

The third line of defence against the attack on Catholics’ 
behaviour is strictly modern, and, so far as I know, it has not yet 
been systematically prepared. It is the sociological line, and 
thorough research could be advantageously devoted to its prepara- 
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tion. What really are the characteristics of Catholic society? of 
Protestant society? of Post-Christian society? of pagan society? of 
officially apostate society? The topic is far too vast to do more than 
glance at. However, one or two possible strong points are worth 
noting. The officially apostate societies of modern times, namely 
the German and Soviet dictatorships, are evidently not good argu- 
ments for the destruction of Christianity. (By the way, it would 
effect a minor revolution in the ideas of many Socialists if they 
could be convinced that Hitler did persecute the Church.) The 
case for Catholic society is less easy to argue; everybody has heard 
of those fatal borderlines in Holland and Switzerland where you 
pass—or are said to pass—from sanitation and industry to slack 
squalor as you go from the Protestant to the Catholic area. But I 
should guess that a genuinely objective survey would tell in the 
Churech’s favour. You will find, I believe, more suicide, more 
neurosis, and more abnormality in the nominally Protestant coun- 
tries. At any rate, the matter is worth investigation, and I see no 
reason to be afraid of the truth. 

The other great charges against the Church—that she is 
reactionary, and that she is hostile to science and to the human 
intellect generally—are beyond the scope of this article, but enough 
has been said to indicate the proposed mode of defence. First, 
analyse the charge, and see what the opponent offers instead, and 
what he grumbles at the Church for resisting. To Communism this 
process would be absolutely damning, if Communists could be per- 
suaded to debate against Catholics, which, in England at least, 
they are afraid to do. Then counter the charge with facts. In the 
discussion of ‘reaction’, it would be possible, by means of a suitably 
compiled handbook, to prove that Catholics who really followed 
the lead of Rome would seldom be open to the charge; that the 
oppression, where it is real, invariably starts lower down, and is 
thus a kind of rebellion. In the discussion of the Church’s hostility 
to science, the corresponding handbook could well recall, not only 
the achievements of Catholic scientists like Mendel and Pasteur, 
but the permanence and solidity of those achievements beside the 
toppling towers of speculation built up by scientists whose minds 
the Faith has not ordered. 

I do not pretend, of course, to be putting forward anything novel. 
All the proposals I have made here have certainly been made else- 
where, and, to some extent, acted on. But plenty more must be 
done, and, in particular, the scope of apologetic must be consider- 
ably broadened, if the opportunity presented by the divisions of 
the modern mind is not to be lost. 

GEOFFREY ASHE, 
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gf&WO LETTERS OF ST JOHN CHRYSOSTOM' 
To Briso2 
| from Cucusus, Summer 404. | 


what grave and continued trials | had to face; tear of Lsaurians 

beset me constantly, and the bouts of fever | wrestled with 
were as much as | could bear. Now at last 1 am at Cucusus, the 
most desolate spot on earth. 1 say this with no wish to trouble 
anyone with endeavours to have me moved from here—the worst 
is over—I mean the hardships of the journey itself. | only ask you 
to do me the kindness of writing often and not to deprive me of 
this comfort now that 1 am so much further trom you. When | 
myself am in difficulties and trouble, you know what a consolation 
it is to hear that all you who love me are well and cheerful and 
unmolested. Let me make the most of this source of pleasure; 
give me often such news as this. You will greatly revive my spirits 
and bring me much consolation; you need no telling what joy it is 
for me to know that all things are well with you. 

* * * * 


T« journey took nearly seventy days. You may tell from this 


To Oxtympias$ 
[From Cucusus, Winter 404. | 

To the revered Olympias, the deaconess, the beloved of God, 
John the Bishop sends greeting in the Lord. 

Why this grieving and lamentation? Why enslave your soul to 
despondency and impose a punishment on yourself which your 
enemies had not in their power? The letter you sent me by Patricius 
reveals a much wounded mind, and I am deeply pained and dis- 
tressed. You should do your utmost to banish these low spirits, 
not go about ‘gathering melancholy reflections’, ‘conjuring up fan- 
cied evils’ (I quote your own words), and wearing yourself down 
so purposelessly and dangerously. What distresses you? Your failure 
to get me removed from Cucusus? All that zealous endeavour could 
do to accomplish it has been done by you already; if events fall 
short of your designs, that is no reason for distress. Why lament 
for what is my source of triumph? You should rather be joyful, 
festive, exultant, that I should have been held worthy of some- 
thing so far beyond my deserts. You are grieved at my loneliness 
here, you say? And yet life here is as pleasant as can be—I have 





1 A translation of an earlier letter of St John Chrysostom (to Pope Innocent !) 
was pub!ished in BLACKFRIARS in January, 1948. 

2 Migne 52, cols. 739-40. 

3 Migne 52, cols. 612-19; D'Alton, Selections from St Chrysostom, pp. 344-51. 
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peace, calm, leisure, health. The village has no market or shops, 
but what matter? Mverything comes to me in abundance, and vhe 
bishop here and Dioscorus both make my comfort their constant 
business. Patricius, excellent man, will assure you that I am none 
the less cheerful tor being here or less contented or less well cared 
for. 

Or if your distress comes from events at Caesarea, there again 
you are acting unworthily of yourself. These too were a source of 
glory and triumph for me, and my sufferings and expulsion have 
brought me praise and good words, wonder and admiration from 
every quarter. But 1 wish these matters to go no further now, much 
talked of though they are. I have been told by Paeanius that the 
priests of Pharetrius himseli4 are now in the capital and have said 
that they remain in communion with me and have no communion, 
no dealings, no intercourse with my enemies. ‘lo save them vexation, 
let none of this go further. Indeed the straits I was put to were 
very grave, and if I had suffered no other distresses, the happenings 
there were enough to win me countless reward, for truly I was in 
mortal danger. I entreat you, keep these matters secret, and I 
will give you a brief account of them, not to distress but to fortify 
you. To make my path through such constant trials, to have them 
brought on me by those I least looked for—in this I see means io 
my profit and enrichment and the cancelling of my sins. 

I was reaching Cappadocian territory, having just got free irom 
Leontius5, who had all but threatened me with death. Men from 
Caesarea kept meeting me on the way. ‘Bishop Pharetrius expects 
you’, they said, ‘he has been searching in all directions so as not to 
miss meeting you; he is doing everything in his power to be sure 
of seeing you and embracing you and showing you all affection; 
he has roused all the monasteries and convents.’ Such news was 
unlike my expectations, for inwardly I foreboded the opposite; but 
of this I said nothing to those who brought the message. 

To Caesarea I came at length, worn out and wasted, parched with 
fever, distraught and in great pain; I found an inn on the outskirts 
of the town. and was anxious to have a doctor and get relief for 
my burning limbs; my tertian fever was at its height. Apart from 
this, I was travel-worn and exhausted; I had lacked attention, 
doctors, requisites; I was spent with fatigue, heat and sleeplessness, 
and I entered the town more dead than alive. At that moment 
appeared all the priests of the town, with laymen and monks and 
nuns and doctors; I was overwhelmed with attentions, and everyone 
set about helping and serving me in all kinds of ways. But the 





4 Bishop of Caesarea. 
5 Bishop of Ancyra, who had taken an active part at the Synod of the Oak. 
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effects of the fever had not left me; I was overcome by heavy 
torpor, and remained in a very dangerous state, till little by little 
my illness began to mend. There was still no sign of Pharetrius; 
for some reason I do not understand he was waiting for me to leave 
the town. 

When I saw my illness was slowly taking a turn for the better, 
I began to think of travelling on, wishing to reach Cucusus and 
make some recovery from the hardships of the journey. At this 
point came the sudden alarm that a great band of Isaurians were 
overrunning the region. of Caesarea, having burned a large village 
and committed all manner of outrages. Upon this news the com- 
mandant gathered his men and sallied out. It was feared that the 
brigands would raid the town; everyone was in alarm and dismay at 
this threat to the native soil itself, and even the aged joined in 
manning the walls. When things were at this pass, suddenly just 
before dawn a rabble of monks (I choose the word to express their 
savagery) rushed up to the house where I was staying and 
threatened to fire and burn it and finish me if I did not leave. 
Neither the danger from the Isaurians nor my own grave condition 
nor anything else could mollify them; they raged at me with such 
violence that even the officers with me were terrified; the monks 
threatened to beat them, and boasted that in their time they had 
beaten plenty such, and shamefully too. At this the officers fled 
to me and begged and entreated: ‘Even if we must meet the 
brigands, save us from such wild beasts as these’. The news reached 
the commandant; he rushed back to the house intending to help 
me. But he failed to make the monks hear reason; he was merely 
powerless. 

Finding things desperate, and not daring to advise me either to 
leave the city for certain death or again to stay where I was when 
the monks made such furious threats, he sent to Pharetrius and 
begged him for a few days’ respite in view of my illness and the 
danger outside the town. But this did not serve either; next day 
the monks were back there again, more violent than ever; nor had 
any of the priests courage enough to come forward and take my 
part; blushing with shame (for the bishop’s wish was admitted to 
be behind all this), they hung back in hiding, and when I sent for 
them did not come. To be brief—in spite of such dangers ahead, 
in spite of what appeared certain death, in spite of the lingering 
effects of fever, at mid-day I tumbled into my litter and began the 
outward journey among the laments and cries of the whole people, 
who cursed the author of this outrage and wept and wailed together. 
When I was past the town, some of the priests began to come out, 
and sorrowfully escorted me. Hearing some of them ask the soldiers 
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‘Where are you taking him—surely to e@ertain death?’, another 
priest (one of the most attached to me) said, ‘I implore you, leave 
here; no matter if you encounter the brigands.as long as you once 
get free from us. Whatever you chance upon, it. will be safety, if 
once you escape our violence here.’ 

Hearing and seeing something of this, that. admirable woman 
Seleucia, wife of Rufinus, who had already done much for me, 
asked and implored me to take up quarters at one of her country 
houses, five miles from the city; she sent servants to go there with 
me, and we made for the house. But not even there was I to be 
safe from intrigues. As soon. as Pharetrius heard of it, he sent a 
most threatening message to Seleucia. She told me this afterwards. 
At the time when she gave me this hospitality I knew nothing of 
what had passed; she came, out to see me, concealed the new 
threat from me, and gave orders to her steward there to provide 
me with every comfort, adding that should any ‘monks approach 
with a view to insulting or assaulting me, he was to gather peasants 
from her other estates and offer armed resistance. She suggested 
too that I might go for safety to another manor-house of hers 
which was fortified and impregnable, and thus evade the violence 
of bishop and monks. I would have none of this and stayed in the 
first house, ignorant as I was of the later intrigues. The rage of my 
enemies was not to be baulked so easily. As Seleucia tells me now, 
though I did not know it at the time, Pharetrius: kept urging and 
threatening her, forcing her to expel me from even these outskirts 
of the town. His importunity overcame her at last. I still knew. 
nothing of the true state of affairs, and she was ashamed to disclose 
the pressure put upon her; instead, she gave out in Caesarea that 
the barbarians had come. This was at midnight, and I was asleep 
in the country house. The priest Euethius came into my room and 
woke me; ‘Get up’, he cried, ‘get up, I implore you; the barbarians 
have come; they are near here’. Imagine my state at such news. 
I said, ‘But what can I do? I cannot go back to Caesarea; I should 
get worse treatment there than anything I can fear from the 
Isaurians’. Still he insisted that I must go. 

There was no moon; it was midnight, black and murky. Here 
were fresh troubles, and no one was there to help me; everyone 
had left me already®. Nevertheless, prompted by fear and looking 
for death at any moment, I started off, worn out though I was, 
and ordered torches to be lighted. But the priest must have them 
put out again; the light, he said, might attract the Isaurians and 
bring them on us; so out went the torches. The path was rough, 





6 Except the military escort, whose presence and whose resourcelessness are 
taken for granted. 
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steep and stony; and the mule that carried my litter fell on its 
knees and brought me down with it. I was very nearly killed, but 
got clear of the litter and groped my way round; Euethius sprang 
from his mule and supported me, and with him to lead me or 
rather pull me I struggled on; walking there could be none, oa 
ground so rough and mountainous and in the depth of the night. 

Picture my feelings through these mishaps; the fever was still 
upon me; I did not know I had been imposed upon’; I was in fear 
and trembling of the brigands, and expected to fall into their hands. 
Do you not think that even if nothing else befell me, these sufferings 
alone might cancel a number of my transgressions as well as bring- 
ing me good repute? The truth was, I think, that as soon as T had 
reached Caesarea, everyone there—the authorities, those who in 
earlier years had been governors or prefects® or tribunes, the people 
in general—had come daily to see me, looked after me, made me 
the apple of their eye; this, I suppose, had stung Pharetrius, and 
the jealousy that drove me from Constantinople dogged me at 
Caesarea too; I say I suppose this—I suspect it but will not assert 
it. How can I describe the rest of the journey, with all its alarms 
and perils? Yet daily when I recall it and dwell on it I am carried 
away with very delight and feel the exultation of one who has a 
great store of treasure; such is truly my mood and mind. And I 
urge you too, dear lady, to rejoice and be glad at all this, to exult 
and to glorify God who has held me worthy of these sufferings. 
But I must ask you to keep all this secret and divulge it to no one, 
even if my escort should fill the capital with their talk of it (for 
they too were in danger of their lives). No; as far as you are con- 
cerned let no one be the wiser; rather discourage any who speak 
of it. 

If you are anxious over the after-effects of my hardships, let me 
assure you that I am quite free of them, and am stronger now than 
I was in the city. Nor need the extreme cold alarm you. My house 
has been equipped to meet it and Dioscorus goes to great pains 
to prevent my feeling the cold at all. And to judge by my first 
acquaintance with it, the climate here at this season seems to 
have an eastern quality, as warm and as mild as Antioch’s. But I 
was greatly distressed to find you saying: ‘Perhaps you are vexed 
with me for neglecting you’. I wrote to you many days ago asking 
you not to have me removed. But I might well consider excuse 
was needed—I might think you would be very hard put to it to 
justify such expressions at all. Or is it some justification that you 





7 Bv the false alarm of Isaurian brigands, which Euethius also took for truth. 
8 Here the MSS. add ‘rhetoricians’—probably a gloss, as Professor Tierney 
suggests. 
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should write, “My wish to intensify my sorrow was doubtless father 
to such a thought’? This again, I think, puts you greatly in the 
wrong; you say, ‘I regale my thoughts with melancholy’. It is your 
duty to do your utmost to banish this dejection, instead of which 
you do as the devil wishes you, nursing grief and despondency. 
Surely you know what a dangerous thing despondency is? 

As for the Isaurians, you may set your mind at rest. They have 
returned to their quarters—the governor has made sure of that; 
and I am a great deal safer than I was at Caesarea. My only fear 
now is of the bishops (one or twe excepted). So have no alarms 
about the Isaurians; they have retreated, and now that the winter 
has set in they have shut themselves up at home; if they come 
out again, it will not be till after Whitsuntide. But why do you 
say that you miss the comfort of my letters? I have sent you three 
already, one by the officers of my escort, sne by Antony and one 
by your servant Anatolius—long ones, all of them; two especially? 
are restoratives which should revive and quite reinvigorate the most 
despairing and wounded spirit. Take these and go through them 
from beginning to end; you will find them a beneficial cure and 
a powerful aid, and will be able to tell me that you are the better 
for them. I have ready a third on the same lines, but have decided 
not to send it now, grieved as I am by the words of your letter— 
‘I keep gathering up melancholy reflections and conjuring up fan- 
cied evils-—expressions unworthy of you which make me hide my 
face for shame. But read the letters and you will cease to talk so, 
however bent you may be on reaching despair. 

You have mentioned Bishop Heracleides; it is open to him if he 
desires it to bring his case before a court! and so be rid of his 
difficulties; there is no other course left. Though I myself have 
not achieved much, I have asked Pentadia to do her best to con- 
trive some relief for him in his troubles. You say you ‘make bold 
to tell me of the distressing news’ because he himself has asked 
you to. What boldness is there here? I have never ceased and 
never shall cease to say that the one distressing thing is sin— 
everything else is dust and smoke. What hardship is it to live in 
prison and be in chains? What hardship is suffering of any kind 
when suffering leads to such reward? What hardship is exile or 
confiscation? These are mere words with nothing formidable behind 
them, with no edge of real sorrow to them. If you speak of death, 
you speak of the debt of nature, which even if not forestalled 
must in any case be met; if you speak of exile, you speak only of 





9 Letters 2 and 8 of the complete collection. 
10 The meaning here is uncertain; a suggested emendation would give the sense 
‘abdicate’. 
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changing this place for that and seeing many cities; if you speak 
of confiscation, you speak of deliverance and disencumbrance. 
Then there is Bishop Maruthas. Spare no effort with him— 
continue to give him your attention and try to rescue him from 
danger.1! 1 need his help in regard to Persian affairs especially 
Learn from him, if you can, whai success he has had in Persia 
and why he is in the capital; and let me know if you have handed 
him the two letters I wrote for him. If he is willing to write to me, 
I will write to him again; if not, perhaps he will, tell you privately 
how things in Persia have gone and if his return there is likely 
to be worth while. I was anxious to meet him on that account. 
In any case do your best, and perform your share even if everyone 
else plunges headlong. Your reward will await you. Make a friend 
of the bishop, and do your utmost. 


Pray do not pass over what follows, but handle the matter with 
special care. The Gothic monks of Marsia, with whom Bishop 
Serapion was long in hiding, have told me of a visit from Moduarius 
the deacon; he brought news that Unilas, the admirable bishop 
whom I consecrated and sent to their country not long ago, has 
fallen asleep after much great work accomplished; the deacon 
brought also a letter from the King of the Goths asking to have 
a bishop sent them. In view of the trouble threatening I can see 
no more hopeful plan than delay and postponement; it is out of 
the question for them at present to sail to the Bosporus or those 
parts. Try to contrive it then that they wait over the winter; but 
by no means put the matter aside, for it is one in which success 
means much. I have two great anxieties (though I hope that events 
may prove them groundless); one is that a bishop might be chosen 
by the authors of the present troubles, who have no authority to 
choose one; the other is that the choice might be made quite eare- 
lessly (you know yourself that they are far from concerned to 
choose a worthy man). Should my fears be justified—which God 
forbid !—you know the consequences; spare no effort then to prevent 
this. If it could be brought about that Moduarius should visit 
me in secret and unobserved, the gain would be inestimable; but 
if that is impossible, do what circumstances allow. What is true 
of money and was true with the widow is true of our actions also. 
Just as she with her gift of two mites surpassed all the rest with 
their greater gifts because she emptied out all she had, so those 
who strive to accomplish something with all their might have, as 





11 Literally, ‘draw him out of the pit’. This missionary bishop. a Goth by birth, 
was not at home among the intrigues of the capital, and might be beguiled by 
Chrysostom’s enemies. 
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far as in them lies, done everything, even if no success follow; and 
they have their reward laid up for them. 

1 am deeply grateful to Bishop Hilarius. He wrote to me asking 
my leave to go back to his diocese, set things right there, and then 
return. Since his presence is important (he is a holy man, zealous 
and indeflectible) 1 have bidden him go and return quickly. Take 
care that my letter to him is delivered early and safely and is not 
thrown aside; he asked most urgently for a letter, and his presence 
is important. So be most careful with the letters that I enclose; if 
the priest Helladius is not with you, choose some other intelligent 
man with his wits about him, and make sure that the letters reach 
my friends. 

Translated by WaLTER SHEWRING. 








THE ECONOMIC CRISIS 


HE economic crisis with which Britain is faced today has very 
T ite to do either with Tory Misrule before the wai or with 

Socialist Mismanagement since. It is to some extent due to 
the loss of most of our overseas investments during the war; but 
it is mainly due to the fact that we are finding it more and more 
dificult to export our manufactures in exchange for food and raw 
materials. More than a hundred years ago Disraeli declared that 
‘the continent will not suffer England to become the workshop 
of the world’, and he was right in spite of the fact that during the 
latter part of the nineteenth century we grew wealthy by exporting 
our manufactures in exchange for cheap food. The situation today 
is very different. The rest of the world is becoming more and more 
industrialised and the worid is short of food. The ruthless exploita- 
tion of virgin forests and farmlands has resulted in erosion in five 
continents so that yields are going down and land is passing out 
of cultivation. At the same time populations are increasing and 
there is somewhat greater equality of income so that the effective 
demand for food is increasing. The result is that the terms of trade 
are moving against us. We are having and shall have to pay more 
in manufactures for what food we cannot produce at home and for 
the raw materials we need to keep our factories going. 

In the long run it is probable that emigration will be necessary. 
In the short run we have to produce more so as to pay for essential 
imports of food and raw materials and shall probably also have 
to consume less. It was in order to enable us to sell more abroad 
and pay for essential imports that the pound was devalued last 
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September. The result of devaluation has been that the cost of 
living has increased and will increase further. We shall have to 
pay more for raw materials such as American cotton, Canadian 
wheat and American tobacco—and films if we must have them. 
The diversion of goods to export will leave less for us at home too. 
One result in the increase in the cost of living is that pressure for 
wage-increases is likely to grow. The engireers, the railwaymen, 
civil servants and other workers are all pressing for increases; yet 
if a general increase in wages is allowed, costs and prices will rise 
and we shall be unable to maintain our export markets. 

What has the Labour Government done to meet the crisis? It 
has increased the tax on distributed profits. It proposes to allow 
some wage increases for lower paid workers. And it has announced 
some administrative economies and some cuts in Government expen- 
diture which are likely to increase the cost of living still further. 
The profits tax and the wage increase for lower paid workers will 
both reduce incentive and tend to increase prices. Some of the 
economies announced by Mr Attlee are useful but the Government 
has, so far, done nothing to tackle the main problem which is to 
stabilise wages and prices in spite of devaluation and the increased 
cost of living and to increase productivity by establishing a spirit 
of partnership in industry. 

To judge from the recent Conservative Conference a Conserva- 
tive Government has no alternative proposals to meet the economic 
crisis with which the country is faced. The Conservatives talk a 
lot about partnership but the people of this country are not likely 
to work harder simply for the pleasure of working under a Con- 
servative Government. There were resolutions on the agenda of 
the Conference which proposed that a Conservative Government 
should restore co-partnership in the gas industry and introduce 
co-partnership in the mines, but they were not chosen by the party 
leaders for debate. There was an amendment to the resolution on 
the ‘Right Road for Britain’ which proposed that co-partnership 
should be encouraged in industry generally by tax concessions, but 
it was not debated. In general the Conservatives talk about reducing 
taxes and Government expenditure but at the same time main- 
taining the social services. They do not say which taxes are going 
to be reduced and which controls withdrawn, and it is possible that 
a reduction in the profits tax in the name of incentive and of 
controls over big business in the name of enterprise would do little 
to encourage the workers to work harder. The general attitude of 
the party was summed up by Mr Eden when he said, ‘Unless and 
until we have access to all the facts and information we cannot 
tell you what our plans will be’; and by Sir Herbert Williams when 
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he declared, ‘When we rule in the next parliament we must rule 
with a free hand’. 

What then are we to do? We cannot afford to allow pressure 
for wage increases to force up prices and make it impossible for us 
to maintain our export markets. We should then have to make 
drastic cuts in our imports of food and raw materials and be faced 
with mass unemployment and possibly starvation. Some people 
suggest that a Conservative Government would try to bring down 
wages and prices by a deflationary policy such as they adopted after 
the Great War, but that would mean current prices falling below 
past costs, depression and unemployment. 

One thing which we shall certainly have to do and that is to 
produce a much larger proportion of the food we need from our 
own soil. That cannot be done by large scale mechanised farming 
which increases output per head. It can be done only by relatively 
small scale mixed farming which can raise and maintain yields 
per acre. It must be made worth while to farm poor and marginal 
land and that can best be done by tax adjustments to help such 
farmers, possibly accompanied by an increase in food prices. But 
unless we kill off our livestock and live on potatoes and cereals, 
we are not likely to feed ourselves from our own land; we must 
increase productivity in industry so as to pay for food and raw 
materials which we have to import. We are, however, unlikely to 
secure any substantial increase in productivity so iong as the 
workers know that extra effort on their part is going to increase the 
profits of the stockholders or be collected in taxation instead of bene- 
fitting themselves and their families. 

In order to secure an increase in productivity and in order to 
stabilise wages and prices in spite of the increased cost of living, 
the Government will probably be forced to introduce legislation 
making dividend limitation statutory and permanent and providing 
for the distribution of the surplus revenues of industry as a dividend 
on wages and salaries. Sir Stafford Cripps announced in the debate 
on devaluation that he might have to introduce legislation on profits 
with the next budget. He may, however, be forced to do so before 
then. The present system of ‘voluntary’ limitation does little good 
because the worker knows that surpluses accumulating as a result 
of such limitation and of restraint in wage demands will, sooner 
or later, be distributed to the stockholders; sooner in bonus shares 
or later in cash. If dividend limitation is made statutory and per- 
manent, however, the worker will know that after a reasonable 
return has been paid on capital any available surpluses will be 
distributed as a dividend on wages and salaries. He will therefore 
have every reason to co-operate wholeheartedly with management 
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in increasing production and little reason to press for wage increases. 

The incorporation of the co-operative principle of a limited return 
on company law would probably do more to increase productivity 
and enable us to pay our way. Curiously enough dividend limitation 
is also advocated by Fr Andrew Gordon in the 1949 Catholic Social: 
Guild Year Book, Property in the Christian Tradition, not so much 
because it is economically necessary as because it is socially 
desirable. For if the return on capital is limited by law and the 
workers become the residual beneficiaries of industry, they become 
holders of the ‘equity’, owners in the sense that ordinary share- 
holders are owners today. Dividend limitation is also advocated by 
Mgr Ryan in his pamphlet A Suggested Limitation of Capitalist 
Property and by the late Archbishop Temple in his book Christianity 
and the Social Order. Archbishop Temple proposed that company 
law should be amended so tuai wherever the liability of the investor 
is limited his return is limited ‘oo. 

Such a change in the structure of industry is probably essential 
if we are to achieve that increase in production which all the 
experts tell us is so necessary. But a change also is required in 
the attitude of the worker to his work. It is not enough to make 
changes in the law; whether we in this country are to produce 
enough to pay for essential imports of food and raw materials 
depends upon the attitude of each individual to his work. Even if 
we do all work with a will and find some sense of vocation in our 
work we still may not be able to maintain quite such a high material 
standard of living as some of us have enjoyed in the past. We may 
have to do without some of the American films, television services 
or giant aircraft that we may have tended to regard as essential 
to the ‘good life’. The terms of trade will still move against us 
whatever change we may make in the ordering of our lives. Yet it 
may be that in the lean years which lie ahead we may find satis- 
faction in our work and be as happy as other people who are able 
to afford all the latest devices of technology. It is not always the 
rich people who are the happiest, nor yet the wealthy nations. 

Pau DERRICK. 
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STATISTICS AND CAUSALITY 


N a recent number of Biackrriars (July, 1949) Dr A. W. Gledhill 
) ES discussed very competently some aspects of the statistical 

method as used in modern physics. He has tried to show there 
‘that modern physical theory does not contradict the principle of 
causality’. Having made a study of this subject over quite a number 
of years!, the writer, while agreeing with some of Dr Gledhill’s 
conclusions, feels nevertheless that there are a few points which 
have not been covered as adequately as the importance of the subject 
for modern philosophy seems to warrant. 

In order to understand the controversy about the validity or 
non-validity of the principle of causality, which has been initiated 
by Heisenberg’s uncertainty principle, it is necessary to realise, 
first of all, that when a physicist speaks about causality, he usually 
does not mean the same thing as a scholastic philosopher. In 
scholastic philosophy one distinguishes different kinds of causes, 
such as the material, the efficient, the final, as well as the formal 
and exemplary causes. The classical physicist, on the other hand, 
since the time of Galileo, admits only efficient causes. Let us there- 
fore give a brief sketch of the development of this concept of 
scientific causality and show the reasons for this limitation. 

The purpose of a scientific theory is the prediction of events 
among the natural objects which form the field of enquiry of the 
particular science concerned. Evidently, the more certain the pre- 
diction, the better the theory on which it is based. To permit 
predictions with absolute certainty it is first of all essential to 
assume that the nexus between cause and effect is a necessary 
connection. This assumption is admissible only in objects which, 
by definition, have only actual, but no potential qualities. An inert 
molecule of iron is supposed to act always in a self-identical way. 
It acts because it cannot not act. A living object, on the other 
hand, acts because it can act. A man walks because he can walk, 
he has the potentiality for walking, but this potentiality need not 
always be actually realised. 

Secondly, a necessary nexus between cause and effect can exist 
only if the totality of causes is identical with the effect, so that 
the process is completely reversible. For this reason Leibnitz says: 
‘The total effect can produce the total cause or its equivalent’. 

This Leibnizian postulate is the reason for the physicist’s attempt 
to explain all phenomena in terms of movement. For if an object 





1 E. Taschdjian, Modern Physics and Biological Theory. (Scientia, Milan, 1939). 
2 E. Taschdjian. Dialectic Realism, p. 94. (The San Yu Press, Peking, 1940). 
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is moved from one point to another in space, this movement is a 
reversible process and the body may be brought back to its original 
position. This is also the reason for the chemist’s expressing ail 
chemical changes in the form of equations, using the sign == 
to express their assumed reversibility. 

But this postulate of reversibility came up against a difficulty 
when it was realised, mainly due to Michelson’s famous experiment, 
that time is irreversible. When a body is moved at the moment «! 
from the point A and reaches the point B at the moment a?, the 
reversion of this movement will bring the body back to A not at 
the moment a! but at the moment a’. To circumvent this difficulty, 
the physicists assume with Kinstein that our knowledge of time 
is based exclusively on external perceptions, specifically on the 
readings of the movements of clocks, stars or other moving bodies; 
once this is admitted it becomes possible, with the help of HKinstein’s 
theory of relativity, to abolish the irksome irreversibility of time. 
For if the hands of a clock send a certain light signal at, say, 
9 o'clock to an observer moving away from the clock with the 
velocity of light in the same direction as the light ray, this observer 
will evidently see the clock always in the position indicating 9 
o'clock and if he moves faster than the light ray, he will actually 
see the clock turning backwards, since he will catch up with light 
rays emitted at previous moments. In this way the crack in the 
edifice of classical physics was successfully patched up and the 
theory of relativity is therefore not, as is usually maintained, the 
beginning of modern physics, but rather the last attempt to safe- 
guard the foundations on which classical physics was built. 

The physical postulate of reversibility evidently does not apply 
to the organic realm. The transformations of an organism in time, 
from the egg to the adult, are irreversible and a de-veloped cock 
cannot en-velop itself again and become an embryo. To put it 
another way, scrambled eggs cannot be de-scrambled. This is due 
to the fact that organic transformations are not merely movements 
of self-identical particles, but-irreversible or incompletely reversible 
actualisations of potentialities. Furthermore, as Lecomte du Noiiy 
has shown, biological time does not move with the uniformity that 
characterises astronomical time’. 

Nor can the postulate of identity between cause and effect be 
applied to living activity. When I give an order to a man and he 
carries out this order, I am justified in maintaining that I am 
identical with this activity. The movements of an inert body are 
wholly conditioned by the external forces of push and pull which 








3 Lecomte du Noiiy, Biological Time, 1937. 
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act on it, and if these forces are fully known, it becomes possible to 
predict with absolute certainty the resulting movement. This view 
was expressed by Laplace when he spoke of the ‘iron, eternal laws’ 
of the universe and said that an intelligence which would know 
the condition of the universe at a certain moment could predict 
with absolute certainty its condition at a later moment. The actions 
of living bodies, on the other hand, can never be predicted with 
absolute certainty, but only with a certain probability. When I 
give an order to another man, I do not pro-duce his action, but I 
in-duce in him a certain tendency. In other words, I increase by 
such a normative order of the type ‘you should’ the probability 
of that action in comparison with all the other actions which, 
without this order, were equally probable. Such induction effects 
presuppose that the inducing and the responding entity have inter- 
nal and not only external relations with each other and constitute 
thereby a ‘common ground’ of action. The two reacting entities 
thus become part of a common whole and this new entity which 
emerges from the interaction is in no way identical with the mere 
sum of its constituting elements’. This whole has a normative 
regulating effect on its parts and may be illustrated by the influence 
of the statutory laws of a society on its members or the influence 
of a specific entelechy on its representatives. Such effects, however, 
can only be predicted with a certain probability and never with 
absolute certainty and we use for their evaluation the statistical 
methods which are applied in :biology, sociology and the other 
normative sciences. In other words, we express the connecticn 
between cause and effect by a correlation instead of by a function5. 

The discovery by quantum physics and wave mechanics that 
subatomic events can also be predicted only with a certain proba- 
bility and that the laws of classical physics are nothing but statisti- 
cal laws based on a large number of individual events has re- 
established the common foundation for both the natural and the 
normative sciences which had been broken up by the illegitimate 
attempt of classical physics to explain the whole universe in terms 
of movements of inert particles. But this discovery has no bearing 
whatsoever on the general principle of causality according to which 
the effect is not identical but only equivalent or adequate with the 
cause and constitutes (in the words of Whitehead) a new ‘emergent’. 
Heisenberg’s principle of uncertainty merely implies an abandon- 





4B. Taschdjian, The Bionomics of Procreation. Catholic University Press, Peking, 
4 


5 E. Taschdjian, Typology and Topology. Catholic University Press, Peking, 1941. 
E. Taschdjian, Typology and Factor Analysis. Catholic University Press, Peking, 
1943, 
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ment of ‘scientific’ causality, which is a concept of causality the 
correctness of which philosophers, and not only scholastic ones, 
have practically always denied. It seems therefore that Dr Gled- 
hill’s apologetic effort to safeguard causality really misses the 
fundamental point. Statistical physics in no way endangers the 
validity of the true principle of causality, but it does invalidate the 
principle of scientific causality. 

It is unfortunately true that the languages used by different dis- 
ciplines have diverged so far that the philosopher, who is called 
upon to produce a general synthesis from their data, is often at a 
loss to understand the correct meaning of a scientific statement. 
Nothing could better illustrate the urgent need for persons who are 
trained both in philosophy and in the various sciences and if these 
lines could contribute to the realisation of.this, their purpose will 
have been amply fulfilled. EnGar TAScHpJIAn. 








POLISH CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS 


ENERALLY speaking, we may say that it is the conviction of 

the ordinary people of Poland that no country has been more 

entirely Christian from the beginning than their own. Our 
Lord was born in Poland, they might say, in the midst of a snowy 
winter and in a thatched cottage such as we still see today, an 
resembling those found in Ireland, in some isolated place in a 
distant forest. Although there are caves in certain rocky and moun- 
tainous regions in Poland, nevertheless they are remote from the 
daily life of the majority of the people, and so scattered as to pass 
unnoticed. Moreover these caves have horrible stories attached 
to them. Either they are the more or less magical property of the 
devil who hides in them treasures of uncertain origin, or else they 
were used by the notorious brigands of the Tatras Mountains who 
have such a romantic history. 

So then the infant Christ came into the world in the heart of 
the Polish winter and in a thatched cottage or perhaps under the 
tumbledown roof of a barn or in the stable of some poor peasant 
Szopka, a classical word meaning ‘Christmas Crib’ or a marionet 
theatre proper to the Christmas season, comes from szopa, a stall. 
The word seems to be connected with the French échoppe—like the 
word ‘shop’ in English for the pronunciation is the same, ‘sz’ being 
pronounced like ‘sh’. At any rate, in the Quo Vadis of Sienkiewicz, 
the giant Ursus in speaking of Christ ejaculated: ‘Oh, if only our 
people had been at Golgotha, they would have soon rescued the 
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Son of God!’ Now we know that Ursus and Lydia, although unmis- 
takeably borrowed from English tradition, represent the people of 
Poland. 

‘If we had only been there!’ It is as if one were to say that we 
would like to make this Jesus our own property because others do 
not understand him like we do. We are naturally Christian, for we 
must confess that nothing appears to have any value if we, or our 
country, have had no part in it. God assuredly is to some extent 
Polish and is not the Virgin the Queen of Poland? Hence Christmas 
is a great Polish feast. Witness the folklore contained in Polish 
carols and the treasures of homely thought they contain. Is not 
Bethlehem the city of bread? Is not Poland the country of corn? 

A French writer travelling in Poland when it was still vartitioned 
before the first World War pointed this out. Corn and bread; bread 
and corn; everything centres round this. Corn gives daily bread 
in abundance, bread yielded by these oceans of corn, wheat and 
barley; and the Bread of Life gives the corn of daily labour. There 
is a natural Eucharistic background in Poland whence springs the 
profound and active devotion to the blessed Sacrament; whence 
also that we may call the Eucharistic aspect of the Polish Christmas. 

The sceptical historians of folklore will tell us that at the winter 
equinox the old pagans of Poland used to celebrate the fertility 
rites of the sun and the remembrance of the dead, a form of the 
legend of Proserpine. Whatever may be its origins, and whatever 
the Church has done in order to capture the soul of this people 
while respecting it, it is none the less certain that today Christmas 
is attended by secular rites which make Christmas a most homely 
feast. Christmas is full of thoughts of wheat, of bread and the 
leaven that Christ brought us in his presence in the Eucharist on 
the altar and in his Mystical Body among souls. 

Sheaves of corn from the harvest are placed in the four corners 
of the principal room. Straw is spread on the floor, and, in memory 
of the crib, straw of different lengths is laid on the dining table 
at Christmas and this is used for guessing games. On top of the 
straw a sparkling clean white cloth is laid. This table placed clearly 
in view in the most important part of the room near the statue of 
our Lady and the Sacred Heart, with photographs of the family 
all round, looks quite like an altar. Indeed this is almost a liturgical 
occasion, a sacred banquet, a family rite. Indeed the Church’s 
liturgy has a place because on Christmas Eve, after the appearance 
of the first star, the family kneel around this altar until it is time 
to leave for Midnight Mass. One or two lights, generally candles, 
are placed on the altar. All other lighting is extinguished for the 
time being. Food is placed on the table in an almost canonical 
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order, like vestments prescribed by the rubrics. As it is a vigil, 
fasting is observed and no meat is eaten then or throughout the 
preceding day. This rule is strictly adhered to and the meal becomes 
a kind of Sacrament. The bread is presented in different forms, 
plain or sugared, gingerbread or made with fruit. To sum up, it is 
the festival of the matter of the Eucharist. 

As if to accentuate this and to bring in the Faith and the Church 
and the real Sacrament we have what might be called the ‘lay 
hosts’ or ‘holy breads’—in Polish oplata (oblata). These are oblong 
pieces of biscuit made like altar breads with the usual patterns 
stamped on them—crosses, the Christus monogram and the divine 
Child. These are made by nuns and are blessed and distributed 
to the faithful of each:Parish by the Sacristan. Two or three of 
these breads may be tied together with coloured paper and embel- 
lished with a holy picture or a golden star and given as presents. 
Sometimes the little packets are decorated with lace and paper 
angels much to the delight of children, and the nuns give them 
out to the good ones as prizes. Whether these breads are elaborate 
or simple the idea is always the same, they are ‘lay hosts’. 

The Christmas cakes are placed in a large dish and the meal 
cannot begin until ali members of the family and guests have taken 
part in the ‘breaking of bread’, guests first, and the family in 
order afterwards. It is then that the season’s greetings are 
expressed. The moment is a solemn one, full of peace, and all have 
a feeling of fellowship with the invisible world, not only with the 
departed of whom loving mention is now made, but also with all 
creation redeemed by God’s grace, grace made tangible to us by 
the Child so soon to be born in the ‘House of Bread’ at Bethlehem 
and typified by the bread on the table before the participants. 
Preceded by the sign of the Cross it is a real spiritual communion. 
+ is a reminder of Easter in the early days of the Church, of the 
agape of the first Christians and a foreshadowing of the Mass to 
follow at midnight. 

It will not be out of place to mention here that in Poland it is 
the custom to be presént at the Mass, Rorate, in honour of Our 
Lady, Mediatrix of Grace, every day at dawn throughout Advent 
People love this Mass, and flock to it in every single church whether 
in town or village. If the bread ceremonies make one think of 
Demeter, this Mass emphasises that the Polish Christmas is pre. 
eminently Christian and has been so for centuries. The Mass, 
Rorate, has a poetic literature of its own, its own legends and its 
own established place in the national life. It existed when the Jord 
of the manor came to assist at Mass with his retinue. At this Mass, 
a long white wax candle tied with a blue band is placed in the 
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most prominent place behind the altar and separate from the 
candles required by the rubrics. This candle represents the light 
of hope in the dark night of daily life. 

The ‘holy breads’ retain their place of honour throughout the 
octave of Christmas; on a silver plate in aristocratic homes or upon 
a decorated dish among the peasants. They are used for blessing 
any new visitor to the house during the Christmas period or they 
are sent to friends or posted to dear ones living in exile in distant 
Siberia. We thought those times had gone but now they are here 
once more. F 

Anyone unable to be present with his relations at the ‘Breaking 
of Bread’ would feel the loss deeply. The faithful have generally 
been to Confession and Communion during Advent, but if there 
is a prodigal son in the family it is at this moment above all others 
that he will return to his father’s house. Who can measure the 
effect that the remembrance of this ceremony of the bread may 
have upon the lost sheep ot the family when he receives the ‘holy 
bread’ thus sent from home? 

It is a sort of Mass in the living room, the reservation of the 
Blessed Sacrament at home. This custom however bears no relation 
to any custom of the primitive Church which would have been 
too mediterranean in style and too distant in time when Poland 
was converted to the faith. Nor most certainly is it connected with 
the organised paganism of Mount Olympus. From the soil to corn; 
from corn to the Bread of Life, and back again to the soil—this 
is the whole story. 

Now that we are passing through a period of active liturgical 
renovation and of insistence on the different aspects of the Com- 
munion of Saints in the essential nature of the Church, and of the 
renewed Eucharistic attitude of Christians, it will be deeply inter- 
esting to study the presence of this simple rite in Poland and in 
the rest of the Slavonic countries. Other customs are the different 
theophories, the star of the three Wise Men that children carry 
about the village when singing their carols. There are also special 
Christmas shows—marionets of the Adoration of the Shepherds and 
of the Wise Men; the massacre of the innocents and the punishment 
of Herod—or shows by living actors the repertory of which consists 
in a combination of commedia del arte, mystery plays of the Middle 
Ages, and auto da fé in the manner of Calderon. 

In their varied forms, fable and mystery, satire and lyric, national 
tradition and sacred history, combined, they merit a detailed study 
not as the relics of the Middle Ages but as an example of the con- 
tinued growth of a people who has not lost its soul. 

B. Kreuza. 
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FRA ANGELICO AND THE QUATTROCENTO 


The National Gallery has recently exhibited some of its earlier 
Italian paintings that have been inaccessible since the outbreak of 
war. Amongst these are two works, both by anonymous artists of 
the Florentine Quattrocento and members of the school of Angelico. 
One represents the “Adoration of the Magi’ and the other tells the 
story of our Lady conferring the habit of the Order of Preachers on 
Reginald. Although not of the highest artistic endeavour they offer 
a commentary on the aesthetic position of, the great Dominican 
painter. Exhibiting a difference that is significant, they bring out 
very clearly the divergent aspects of the master’s style. Unquestion- 
ably the demands of the two subjects are not identical; even so 
the treatment accorded to the latter is more directly in conformity 
with the affinity that Fra Angelico showed with earlier traditions, 
and the painter of the “Adoration of the Magi’ displayed a greater 
sympathy with the new naturalistic trends although they were still 
in an experimental stage. 

The composition of the legend of Reginald is notable for its 
simplicity and the absence of ornamentation. The picture is divide: 
into two main groups by the device of placing a pole a little to the 
right of the centre of the composition, but it might be more 
accurately described as being subdivided into three areas. This 
division of the picture into several distinct masses owes a certain 
amount to the system employed by Fra Angelico’s master, the 
Camaldolese monk, Dom Lorenzo Monaco, as can be seen in the 
painting of ‘Legends from the Life of Saint Benedict’ which hangs 
in the same gallery. The colour is more coordinated, the arrange- 
ment of the forms more integrated and the whole exhibits con- 
siderably more strength and maturity than the school piece. Primary 
colours are used throughout the latter in a somewhat unimaginative 
manner, the canopy over Reginald’s bed is a pale ultramarine blue 
and the bedspread is a conventional red. Reginald is depicted 
sitting up in bed filled with joy at this momentous piece of divine 
favour; radiating lines of gold surround his head to emphasise the 
new sanctity he has just been granted. Our Lady standing at his 
bedside proffering the Dominican habit with outstretched hands is 
clothed in a rose coloured gown with a blue veil on her head. She 
is accompanied on this errand of mercy by two young women who 
stand beside her in attitudes of comparatively formal inactivity. 
The one on her right wears a green mantle over a red dress and the 
other is represented in a rose dress similar to that worn by the 
Madonna. Compared with that of his master (the friar of Fiescle) 
the treatment of the heads is manifestly weak and the analysis 
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of the human form decidedly shallow—nevertheless he obviously 
derives his type directly from him. The heads from the point oi 
view of characterisation are to be found in many of the paradisal 
scenes by Angelica. Again the holy group appears on the right of 
the picture, this time elevated from the ground with the Virgin 
holding out the habit as before. In the foreground is the kneeling 
figure of Saint Dominic, perhaps the most compelling figure in the 
panel, although it shows the same structural weaknesses that are 
to be found in the entire painting. He expresses a spirit of fervour 
that is quite rare considering the absence of dramatic gesture to 
help the description of such a state. If we accept his limitations 
this artist reveals to us the spirit of piety and tenderness that played 
a fundamental role in the art of Angelico; he lacks the technical 
accomplishments of his master but has inherited a portion of his 
religious integrity. 

The ‘Adoration of the Magi’ displays a greater penetration and 
assimilation of technicalities, greater proficiency in the handling 
of the brush, and more skilful draughtsmanship. The influence Fra 
Angelico exerted over its painter was much more closely linked 
to the later field of his development with increasing deference 
towards naturalism. It never found expression in the use of the 
monumental universalities adopted by Massaccio (who died twenty- 
seven years before him and who seemed to be born so curiously 
before his appropriate period) but rather in the rediscovery of the 
importance of significant gesture, a new delight in the portrayal of 
flowers and the like and a corresponding increase in the use of 
landscape. 

A strangely unequal work, this ‘Adoration’ possesses many delight- 
ful qualities, as for instance the aged figure of the kneeling king 
eagerly leaning forward to kiss the feet of the Holy Child. Although 
the main directions of the pose may have been inspired by the 
similar movement of the king in the fresco of the same subject by 
Angelico, there is a vitality that belongs wholly to this panel. The 
landscape is rudimentary and remains undeveloped in comparison 
with the work of his master, the background being composed almost 
entirely of distant mountains conceived in a conventional form. 
But again a delight in nature is shown in the foreground which is 
carpeted with flowers, star-like amidst the shadows of the grass, 
and also in the flowering tree behind the stable. This tree has 
been most beautifully seen and recorded and gives evidence of con- 
siderable ability. The choice of colour too has on the whole been 
happier; crudity creeps in here and there but generally speaking 
the panel displays that jewel-like quality so often associated with 
the art of illumination. The background is kept relatively low in 
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key—grey, brown, and sombre greens accentuated suddenly by these 
small gem-like flowers and the fine blossoms on the tree. They are 
well handled so as not to obtrude with the equally brilliant colours 
of the raiment of the kings and their retinue. The drawing of the 
figures themselves markedly demonstrates the inequality of the 
artist, they are varied in pose and form, some are much more 
convincing than others—the forms of the infant Christ for instance 
are meagre and lacking the generosity of genius. 

Despite all his conventional lapses the painter of this panel was 
closely allied to Angelico, and upon looking at the ‘Adoration’ one 
instantly recalls his series of paintings concerned with scenes from 
the lives of Saints Cosmas and Damian, and in particular with the 
‘Incitement to Idolatry’ and the ‘Martyrdom of Sts Cosmas and 
Damian’. Whilst revealing the affinity existing between the two, it 
also immediately illustrates the disparity existing side by side with 
it. There is a freedom and largeness in Angelico’s execution that is 
mainly absent in the other, a carefree naturalism combined with 
naivety. One instance of this is in the figures casting themselves 
into the sea from the rocks where the shapes are reduced to a 
formal simplicity and the introduction of soft blue, pink, lemon- 
vellow, and pale green for the colour of their garments. cleverly 
indicates recession against the brilliant colours used in the fore- 
ground. It is probable that he commenced his artistic career as an 
illuminator and the tremendous purity of his pigments would seem 
to support this assumption particylarly in the present series. The 
composition in the ‘Incitement to Idolatry’ is complex and superbly 
carried out. Filled with lively incident it is greatly enhanced by the 
poetically conceived landscape which is a strange contradiction, 
for whilst containing much that would have been considered modern 
in the early fifteenth century it also boasts a gold tower, a direct 
return to mediaeval archaicism, which admittedly lends it an 
ingenuous charm. The seascape on the other hand is suggestive of 
the ocean in Botticelli’s ‘Birth of Venus’. 

Sts Cosmas and Damian raised high upon their crosses are figures 
of profound tranquillity contrasting vividly with the immense 
activity of their persecutors below, and the graceful lines of the 
trees offer a beautiful foil for the stark uprights of the crosses and 
the flowers patterning the ground spring up fresh and cool. 

Thus Fra Angelico came to occupy rather a unique position in 
the contemporary art of Florence since, standing at the cross roads 
in its growth, his art points in both directions; on the one hand 
towards the past traditions evinced in the sinuous design of his 
drapery and the use of pure pigment, and on the other, the treat- 
ment of form derived from Masolino’s influence united to his love 
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of naturalistic detail and sturdiness, carving out a course opposite 
to that of the mannered elegance of the late Gothic which flourished 
in the court arts. Thus it can be seen that he made a vital contribu- 
tion to the development of Florentine painting in its journey away 
from the Gothic system. The transition from Gothic to Renaissance 
was too sudden in Massaccio for the appreciation of any but the most 
enlightened of the intellectual groups in the city, whereas the 
unexpected marriage of the two elements in Fra Angelico rendered 
him more accessible. 

He reflected in part the uncertainties of his epoch by these differ- 
ences, for the cloister was far from immune to such disturbances. 
He was driven with its other inmates from the priory at Fiesole to 
Foligno and Cortona on account of the fierce dispute then raging 
concerning pope and anti-pope, the Florentine government in com- 
pany with the Master General supporting Alexander V, the house 
at Fiesole continuing to champion the cause of Gregory XII. How- 
“ever all these events ultimately only seemed to strengthen his inner 
calm enabling him to travel forward slowly to a new art form without 
losing his regard for those of the immediate past. He stands then 
a figure of artistic innovation, which he used as a vehicle for the 
interpretation of a singular spirituality. The dominant mood in his 
painting was one of deep underlying piety and charity embodied in 
a meditative serenity. He appears to have bestowed it in some 
measure upon the two members of his school who painted the pic- 
tures we have been considering although it was soon to be obscured 
in the increasing paganism of the age. 

M. SHIRLEY. 








dU6 BLACKFRIARS 
OBITER 
THE Primacy uF THE Common Goop may seem a hackneyed title, 
little suited to attract the reader to an important topic, but La 
France Catholique (14th October) draws attention in these words 
to two of the Pope’s utterances on the question of the social order. 
Wisely it points out that neither is to be considered as an exposé 
of the whole question, but that each sheds light on certain aspects 
of the Church’s social teaching. In his message to the German 
Catholics the Pope showed that the Church’s concern for the 
proletariat has not arisen in a day, but goes back sixty years to 
Rerum Novarum, and this concern is not speculative, but is based 
on real facts. The Church’s social teaching penetrates to the 
consciences of Christians of whom its social action demands imme- 
diate sacrifices. 
This reminds us, says the French journal, of the apostolic accent 


of the noble admonition: ‘Our duty is not to weep, it is to act... .. 


This is action’s hour’, repeated incessantly for the last 10 years 

by Pius XII. This insistence ought to make each of us reflect. 

How have we responded to this call? 
But action is of no avail without knowledge, and the Pope returns 
to the keystone of this social doctrine—that of the primacy of the 
common good, which must be constantly before men’s minds. 
Class-consciousness obscures that primacy, and the modern aposto- 
late itself is in danger of being carried away by some such false 
consciousness. The Pope speaks, too, of the apparent opposition 
between capital and labour. Class-consciousness and this opposition 
are part of the marxist stock-in-trade. The Church’s social action 
must aim at resolving these oppositions by an understanding of the 
real issues—and the common good of course provides the answer. 

* * * * 

FicHEs DocumEnTairEs (for October) which contains the French 
translation of both these papal utterances also contains a long 
article on the social and religious situation in Italy. In that, country 
the birth-rate is still going up, so that every year work has to be 
found for 20,000 new workers, with unemployment standing at the 
two million level. Here is to be found the cause of communist 
success in that Catholic country, especially with the cost of living 
increasing so greatly. In face of such economic crises the social 
teaching and social action of the Church find very difficult obstacles 
in the way of their effectiveness. The Italian Government has to 
encourage emigration and greater industrialisation, and in addition, 
with 45 per cent of its population agriculturalist, it plans to start 2 
certain number of small holdings. The people themselves have 
formed an important syndicate, the C.G.I.L.—the General Con- 
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federation of Italian Labour—which in view of the Church's sus- 
picion of national, monopolist syndicates is treated with caution by 
the Pope and the clergy. We can see how difficult it is in such 
cases as these for the Church to be effective in its social action 
and how everything seems disposed in favour of marxist prosperity. 
Needless to say there is a great deal of activity in Italy in the 
realms of Catholic social study and action. But that country remains 
an outstanding example of the profound difficulties facing the Church 
in her effort to bring the moral law and the gospels to bear on 
modern social conditions. 
* * * * 


Taz CoopERATIVE MOvEMENT is one of the most hopeful of the 
systems sponsored by the Church in many parts of the world to 
solve this terrible impasse, not between Capital and Labour, but 
between the Gospel and Industrialism. The Catholic Worker 
(October) gives examples of its effectiveness in the West Indies. 
Fr John Sullivan, a Boston Jesuit, has done much in Jamaica on 
the lines of the Antigonish movement in Nova Scotia. 

As he saw the problem it was the job of himself and of his fellow 

priests to help the Jamaicans to get to Heaven, but when people 

have no dress and no paints but lots of pride, there is no use in 

holding catechism classes—you must first get them clothes. 
The Credit Union started by Fr Sullivan has spread to many parts 
of the West Indies including Grenada where Fr A. H. Bowring, 
O.P., has done a great deal on these lines for the islanders in their 
staple industries of nutmegs and cocoa. It would seem that the 
territorial unit of an island provides the greatest facilities for fur- 
thering the Cooperative movement. If so perhaps the strongholds 
of the faith in the future will be found in island communities. 

¥* * * * 

EXISTENTIALISM, it has been said, died in France when it was born 
in England. Not being of a logical bent the Anglo-Saxon is too 
liable to pick up the backwash from the sharp thrust of the keen 
Gallic mind. Now the backwash is turning into a confusion of waves 
and we are treated in La Vie Spirituelle (October) to the ‘Anti- 
existentialism of Maurice Blondel’. Blondel apparently suggested 
in 1946 that this popular philosophy was a rather juvenile affair 
and he surely expressed the suspicions of many of us when he 
said, ‘The acceptable meaning which has been given to this term 
““existentialism’’ does not seem precise or clear enough to avoid 
the obvious danger of failing to bring to the philosophia perennis 
any illuminating or helpful meaning’. And the author of the article, 
Jacques Paliard, considers the criticism in terms of the application 
of the distinction of esse and ens to the foundations of existentialism. 
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Blondel is, of course, too inclined to dissociate essence from existence 
in his quest for the essence of action. But there can be no doubt 
that the true critique of existentialism must follow the accurate dis- 
tinction of esse and ens; so that it is perhaps unfortunate that 
Dom Mark Pontifex in the Downside Review (Autumn) should 
attack the scholastic thomist teaching on ‘the meaning of esse’ 
as put forward by Fr Hilary Carpenter, O.P. Fr Carpenter has 
done a great deal already to clarify this very abstruse metaphysical 
concept, and his article in Dominican Studies (January), which 
Dom Pontifex criticises, went a long way towards the clarification 
of the bases of existence. However such discussion is always valu- 
able and we may hope that the discussion will continue and lead to 
a much clearer approach to this new and elusive philosophy called 
‘existentialism’. 

% * ¥* * 
THE New Enciisnh WEEKLY which has sustained a very high stan- 
dard of intelligent comment over a number of years has been com- 
pelled to cease publication It is distressing to see the small indepen- 
dent journals such as the Weekly Review and the New English Weekly 
being steamrollered by competition with Big Business in the realms 
of the Press. Great honour is due to the editor, Mr Philip Mairet, 
whose comments every week always implied a sure and intelligent 
foundation. The success of the weekly in the last ten years is due 
to his unflagging energy. 
L’Art Sacre, on the other hand, has reappeared after a year’s 
apparent defeat. The subject of the October issue is the Decoration 
of Churches (Blackfriars Publications; 3s.), a very important sub- 
ject since modern church architecture has become so functional 
and mathematical as to make the problem of decoration very acute. 
Péres Regamey, Roguet and Couturier all contribute articles of 
interest and the review is full of most instructive illustrations. 

Locum. 





PEACE & WAR: A SHORT BIBLIOGRAPHY! 


ence i. During the war the Osservatore Romano, in September 1939 
oul and afterw ards, attacked the bombing of non-military objectives. 
dis ii. Prof. Gonella has since published a book containing the gist 
ra of these articles, A World to Reconstruct (Bruce: Milwaukee, 1944). 
that iii. The French Hierarchy protested against Allied bombing early 
‘ould in 1944. The primate of Belgium did the same in May 1944. A 
6886 number of individual American bishops protested, and also the 
has Australian hierarchy. Also the German hierarchy, see Tablet, 20th 
sical May 1944. 
hich iv. Theological Studies, September 1944. Article by John C. Ford, 
ation S.J., on ‘Obliteration Bombing’ 
valu- V. tazon y Fe, Sept.-Oct. 1943. Article by Fr Ulpian Lopez of 
re the Gregorian University. He is absolutely opposed to anything of 
alled the nature of obliteration bombing, but thinks it is possible to 
wage a modern war without it. 
vi. Monde Nouveau, some time in 1947, published, T believe, a 
series of articles on the ethics of modern war from a Catholic angle. 
stan- vii. Catholic World, 1944, and afterwards, I believe. See May 1944 
com- for editorial comment. The author upheld the immorality of obliter. 
»pen- ation bombing. 
pelly viii. Clergy Review. EK. J. Mahoney; ‘Reprisals’, December 1940. 
alms Canon Mahoney thinks that a wide latitude must be allowed in 
siret. the definition of a military objective. — 
igent ix. Clergy Review, articles on ‘Reprisals’ in 1941 by Lawrence L. 
~ McReavy. He also favours the extension of the class of combatants 
es or legitimate military objectives. Also in Jan. 1948. 
, x. America, 27th May 1944. Thomas H. Moore, 8.J.: ‘Obliter- 
joer 3 ation Bombing’. Finally abstains from judgment. 
ation for editorial comment. The author upheld the immorality of obliter- 
sub- ation bombing as murder. 
‘ional xii. Tablet, May 1944. 
cute. xiii. J. K. Ryan; Modern War and Basic Ethics (Bruce, Mil- 
2s of waukee, 1940). 
xiv. A. Pillett; La Guerre et te droit (Louvain, 1922). 
ae xv. The Month, May 1936; Aug. 1936; July 1937; Oct. 1937. 


xvi. A. Vanderpol; La Doctrine scolastique du droit de Guerre 
(Paris, 1925). 

xvii. The Pope’s radio broadcast, 1943. AAS, XXXV, 278. 

Pius XII spoke several times at the time of the bombing of Rome, 
1943. See AAS, XXXV, 169. 

xviii. C. Plater; A Primer of Peace and War (London 1915). 

xix. L’Ami du Clergé, 27th November 1947. This article contends 
that when, as today, a whole nation is attacked by totalitarian 
methods, it is with certain limitations admissible to have recourse 
to obliteration bombing and the atom bomb. 





1 From a letter from Mgr Francis Davis, giving a list of articles, etc., on the 
subject of the Catholic view on peace and war. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Sir,—My attention has been called to a review of a book of mine, 
A History of Christianity in England, in which it is stated that I 
have misrepresented the decisions of the Biblical Commission. As 
this is a serious statement I must ask your reviewer to specify 
precisely what these alleged ‘inaccuracies’ are as distinct from any 
interpretation that may have been put upon them since their 
promulgation.—Yours. ete., 
EK. O. Jamgs. 

King’s College, University of London. 


Sirn,—Concerning Professor James’s objections to the charge of 
misrepresenting the Replies of the Biblical Commission on p. 153 
of the book which I reviewed in the September BLACKFRIARS. 

Prof. James has described in eleven lines of English text the 
contents of Replies which, in Denzinger, require some 358 lines of 
Latin. Clearly great fairness of mind would be necessary to accom- 
plish this task without misrepresentation. Prof. James’s attitude 
of mind can be seen from his speaking of the Commission’s ‘indis- 
criminate condemnation of the principles of biblical criticism’ before 
referring to the Replies, and speaking of their ‘naive obscurantism’ 
afterwards. 

What Prof. James has done is to select from certain Replies the 
phrases or assertions which he thinks will displease ‘advanced’ 
biblical critics most, without indicating the general tenor of the 
Replies which is the context of these phrases. Nor does he indicate 
that the Commission give very full reasons for their conclusions, 
every word of which has been carefully weighed. There is no men- 
tion either of those portions of the Replies which expound the lines 
of criticism freely open to Catholic commentators. 

In detail: on the Mosaic authorship of the Pertateuch, Prof. 
’ James omits all mention of the important qualifications to be found 
in Denzinger 1999 and 2000. In his reference to the Creation narra- 
tive he has brought together two statements from different Replies 
of the Commission (Denz. 2122 and 2123) without indicating the 
context and emphasis of those Replies. He says that the Commis- 
sion asserts ‘that it is historically certain’ (Prof. James’s italics) 
that St John is the author of the Fourth Gospel. What the relevant 
Reply says is that internal evidence is to be held to confirm the 
tradition which ‘indubitanter’ attributes the Fourth Gospel to St 
John. On the Pauline origin of the Epistle to the Hebrews and the 
order of the Synoptists he fails to mention the contents of the 
Replies Denz. 2178 and 2159 which are necessary to an understand- 
ing of the Catholic position in these matters. 

Biblical criticism is a very serious and complex subject and the 
Catholic contribution to it since 1906 has been of the greatest 
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importance, provided by men of the highest knowledge and intelli- 
gence. It should not have been dismissed by Prof. James, in a 
presumably non-controversial work, with contemptuous brevity.— 
Yours etc., 

Pau FosteEr, O.P. 


Sir,—It is good to find Mgr Davis in the October BLackrriars 
discussing so fairly and openly the early Christian attitude to war. 
Whatever the relevance to the present of these records of the past, 
it is certainly important that Catholic writers should not discuss 
the moral problems of war without some knowledge of the historical 
evidence. 

It may be worth noting that the best-documented Catholic account 
of this subject is to be found in the article Militarisme by Dom 
Leclereq in the Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne. Two interest- 
ing texts are not mentioned there. One is the decree of St Innocent I 
given in Migne P.L. 20, col. 624 under the heading ‘De Epistola 
Innocentii Papae I ex Concilio Nicaeno’. It runs: Post militiam si 
conversus fuerit, et iterum militaverit, XIII annos poeniteat. The 
range of this may be narrower than at first appears; it should 
probably be connected with the ruling of St Siricius to the African 
bishops (P.L. 13, cols. 1158-9), repeated by St Innocent himself 
(writing to the pacific St Victricius, P.L. 20, col. 472), that anyone 
who after baptism wears the cingulus of a soldier is not to become a 
cleric (not a deacon, says the 8th canon of the Council of Toulouse). 

The other is the passage of St Athanasius On the Incarnation 
(ch. 51-52, P.G@. 25, cols. 187-190), where he makes it:one proof of 
our Lord’s divinity that once nations have become Christian they 
cease to fight each other, and sees in this a fulfilment of 7s. 2, 4. 
There are obvious reasons for not pressing this text of St Athana- 
sius, but it is melancholy and instructive reading.—Yours, etc., 

MARCELLUS. 
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REVIEWS 

THe FREEDOM or Necessity. By J. D. Bernal. (Routledge; 18s.) 

In the preface to his latest work Professor Bernal elucidates its 
rather puzzling title by telling us that ‘it expresses the intrinsic 
character of modern scientitic thought that freedom is to be 
measured by knowledge’. We act in accordance with laws. When 
our ignorance prevents us from understanding the law, or even 
knowing of its existence, we claim that we are free to choose this 
or that alternative. As our knowledge advances we shall come t3 
understand that we chose this (and not that) in accordance with 4 
law. Freedom is therefore, for Professor Bernal, inversely propor- 
tional to knowledge. He illustrates his point of view, so clearly 
incompatible on this ground alone with Catholic teaching, by refer- 
ence to the behaviour of the molecules of a gas in accordance with 
the laws of Boyle and Charles. These laws express the average 
behaviour of a gas under changing conditions in their environment. 
Professor Bernal goes on to argue that ‘this is true also of course 
about human beings’ and that ‘the much vaunted free will of the 
individual’ is his ignorance of ‘the antecedent causes by which man 
is determined’, In the average effect formulated in Boyle’s law 
the individual response is not considered. The same kind of general- 
isation can of course be made with regard to human acts—that ‘by 
and large people can be counted on to behave in a certain way’. 
But if one examines the response of any individual it may be found 
to be contrary to the generalisation without the latter being ren- 
dered invalid as the validity of the universal term is not destroyed 
by a contrary particular term. Such statements carry a discussion 
on individual liberty no further. ‘Their individual freedoms cancel 
out in average behaviour’ does not disprove the reality of the indi- 
vidual freedoms. A 100 per cent affirmative response in a gallup 
poll could suggest one of several things but least of all would it 
deny the freedom of the individuals concerned to make a negative 
response had they felt disposed to do so. The supremacy of science 
and its absolute dominion over every other order of thought Pro- 
fessor Bernal takes as his central theme. If freedom was in his 
opinion not ‘an illusion’ but a reality one might understand the 
foresight that prompted him to grant to scientists a monopoly of 
that desirable commodity. But after proclaiming for page after page 
that freedom is an illusion, one comes to page 131 and finds the 
statement that ‘the scientist needs freedom to get on with his job 
and to both give and get the best in relation to other workers’. 

It is no doubt true that scientists alone are capable of formulating 
a plan for science since they alone know what science is about. 
The lesson to be learned from that observation is surely that the 
same will be true mutatis mutandis for specialists in other branches 
of learning. Neither mediaeval history nor the teaching of the 
Church may be Professor Bernal’s subject. His attempts to provide 
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his readers with an ad hoc survey ot both leave much to be desired. 
buch statements as ‘the saimts were better ior most purposes than 
the minor angels because they had been on earth as a sample otf 
mediaeval theology hardly commends s’rotessor Bernal s grasp of 
his subject. Silence is more easily excused and understood than 
nonsense by the coniession that this is not one s subject. 

In the essay entitled ‘The unholy alliance’ Professor Bernat 
speaks ot the intellectual dishonest» which gave birtn to we com- 
promise made by an earlier generation ot scientists between science 
and religion by which both parties agreed to keep up appearances 
by avoiding one another in the street. Professor Bernal solution 
lies not in ignoring theologians but in ignoring the claims of theology 
to throw light on any contemporary problem. But he would not 
merely ignore theology but dethrone it and replace it with the 
dialectical materialism of Marxism in which he finds no such 
intellectual dishonesty. It is however a dishonesty dinering in kind 
though not in degree to claim more for one’s wares than they are 
worth. His treatment of the origin of the universe opens with the 
assertion that the universe need have no beginning and continues 
by pointing out that we can know nothing of the ov'gin of the 
universe and that a philosophy is to be judged by what it does not 
say rather than by what it does say on this subject. He makes no 
mention of the fact that physicists have on purely scientific 
grounds proposed several at least very probable conclusions about 
the origin in time of the universe as tor example in the law of 
increasing entropy. When on the other hand he reaches the causal 
as opposed to the temporal origin of the universe, Bernal ignores 
the challenge of St Thomas’s teaching on contingency and his own 
attempt to explain this ‘inexplicable’ problem neither proposes an 
infinite series nor faces the implications of a finite series but talks 
vaguely of ‘odd hundreds of stable atom nuclei’ and ‘assemblages 
of elementary particles’ and ‘the previous existence (unproved but 
pointed to) of a more concentrated universe in which the first atoms 
were built out of lighter units and where their formation led to a 
critical state which was resolved by the condensation of stars and 
their scattering in whirls through space’. To say that this is as far 
as one can go as a scientist is one thing, but to deny a priori the 
validity of any attempt by philosophy to go further is another. 

T. Harper. 


Doematics in OuTLiNE. By Karl Barth. (S.C.M. Press; 12s.6d.) 


In this series of his lectures Dr Barth gives a summary of his 
theological position. While the book contains nothing which will 
surprise the reader of his other works, it will be useful to the student 
who merely wants an outline of the typical Barthian opinions. Here, 
as in everything else he has written, Dr Barth stresses the utter 
remoteness of the divine ‘other’, who lies beyond any human 
potentiality. The great problem for the Barthian is how to explain 
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any valid apprehension of the Christian revelation on the part of 
the Church in terms which are not either meaningless or contra- 
dictory. lan HIsLop, O.?Y. 


THE ORiGiINs AND History or Reticions. By John Murphy. (Man- 
chester University Press; 25s.) 
LifTERATURE RELIGIEUSE. Edited by Joseph Chaine and René 

Grousset. (Armand Colin, Paris; n.p.) 

Dr Murphy has written an excellent account of the findings of 
recognised authorities on the Origins of Religion. He provides a 
description of the development of religious beliefs from those of 
the Primitive Horizon to the great historic cults of the Civilised 
Horizon. His account of Primitive and Tribal religion are the best 
parts of the book, though he might well have made more use of 
psychological interpretations. It may seem at first sight more 
objective to rely on Ecology to provide the key, but in advancing 
theories which account for stimulation one must not overlook the 
subtle (even at the Primitive level) nature of the reaction. 

Dr Murphy’s book is full of interesting hints, but like so many 
works on the subject far too much space is given to the hypotheses 
of .urbane dons about primitive religion and too little evidence is 
advanced to support some of the argumentation. Dr Murphy cer- 
tainly deals Father Schmidt some shrewd blows but the fact remains 
that ‘Primitive Religion’ is still 90 per cent hypothesis and ten 
per cent evidence. The sections on 'l'ribal Religion are full of an 
interest, which dies away when the great historic religions are dis- 
cussed, for though each account is sound enough in itself, they, 
for the most part, leave the reader wondering why on earth anyone 
ever really followed such systems. In fact for all his learning Dr 
Murphy avoids, perhaps he means to, answering the question, what 
is all this theory and fact about? 

Littérature Religieuse is a collection of excerpts from the written 
texts of the great world religions. Competent commentaries and 
smudgy illustrations are provided for all the sections, as well as 
bibliographical information. A notable omission from the commenr- 
tary is any account of the reversal of scholars’ interpretations of 
various elements in Hindu thought owing to the discoveries at 
Mohenyo-daro. Tan Histop, O.P. 


Sir ArtHur Eppincton: Man or SCIENCE AND Mystic. (The second 
A. 8. Eddington Memoria! Lecture.) (Cambridge University Press; 


2s.) 


In this slight lecture the author touches glancingly on Eddington’s 
work, confining himself in the main to generalities about the Uni- 
verse, Light and Movement. His concern is to relate the point of 
view of physics to the realities of religion and mysticism. Although 
he makes no contribution to systematic thought, his approach may 
help to break down the notion that science is the sole road to truth, 
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by confronting the idolaters of science with the experiences of poets 
and mystics. Mr Jacks would have been more persuasive had he 
offered some glimpse of other rational methods of comparative 
power. He leaves unexplored the distinctions between the aims, 
methods and results of science, philosophy and revealed theology; 
and unless the methods of these other studies are exhibited as 
rational, their conclusions will not be taken seriously. 
E. F. Capi. 


OpuscuLaA OMNIA NECNON Opera Minora. St Thomas Aquinas. Text 
restored and edited by Jean Perrier, O.P. (Lethielleux, Paris; 
1,500 franes.) 

The minor works of St Thomas include such capital monographs 
as the De ente et essentia, De aeternitate mundi, and De unitate 
intellectus, as well as his ample and systematic expositions of late 
classical texts. For the complete collection the student hitherto 
has had to make do with the edition edited by Mandonnet in 1927, 
but this is now out of print, and in any case the text copied the 
corruptions in the Piana and Vivés Opera Omnia. Until such time 
as the Leonine editors compare the various manuscripts and estab- 
lish a definitive reading, he will be grateful to Fr Perrier for this 
critical edition based on an early manuscript in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. The publishers have done their work well, the type is in 
good Fournier style and the page is without the grey-gravelly look 
of many scholastic texts. There is a complete though unobtrusive 
critical apparatus—incidentally I noticed two cross-references in’ the 
De regno to non-authentic parts of the commentary on the Politics. 
This first volume gives ten philosophical opuscula, and in appen- 
dices the continuation of the De regno by Ptolemy of Lucca, to- 
gether with eleven other works credited to St Thomas from the 
fourteenth century. A second volume will contain the theological 
opuscula, and a third the expositions of Boethius, Dionysius, and 
the Liber de Causis. T.G. 


An INDEX To ARISTOTLE. By Troy Wilson Organ. (Princeton Univer- 
sity Press; London, Geoffrey Cumberlege; $5.00.) 

This index has been made on the basis of the English translation 
edited by W. D. Ross and J. A. Smith. Within its limits it will 
certainly be found useful, but the author does not state what limits 
he has seen fit to recognise. The book is not exhaustive, the present 
reviewer has proved to himself in several instances, though major 
subjects seem to be well done. There are many helpful blocks of 
references and much miscellaneous information. Account has been 
taken of variation in the rendering of words. A valuable addition 
would be the inclusion of a table showing the limits of the Bekker 
pagination for each work by name, Bekker references being quoted 
exclusively. 
‘ Ivo Tuomas, O.P. 
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Years oF WratH. By David Low. (Gollancz; 25s.) 

Nearly three hundred cartoons of a deadly serious artist com. 
menting contemporaneously on world events from 1932 to 1945 
make a rather tedious book. Men expect from the black and white 
sketches of a political artist some sense of the incongruous, some 
fun to releave the tedium of politics and wars. But Mr Low offers 
no relief, and though his comments have some historic value it 
seems amazing that when these drawings appeared evening by 
evening they were welcomed by the people already oppressed by 
crisis, political crime and war. 


ENGLAND YESTERDAY AND Topay. Edited by F. Alan Walbank. 

(Batsford; 15s.0d.) 

This volume illustrates various aspects of English social life 
during the last and the present century. Its material has been 
drawn from the work of famous novelists, ranging from Dickens to 
Waugh, and it is illustrated partly by photographs (which should 
be supplemented by Peter Quennell’s Victorian Panorama) and 
partly from the invaluable pages of Punch. The selections, with 
their introductions by Mr Walbank, are excellently done, and the 
book is a really useful one giving an excellent sense of the whole 
period. In a task like this, fiction is nearer to truth than history. 
A supplementary volume is now needed. The modern novelist fulfils 
most of the functions of the preacher of the Middle Ages, he is the 
great diffuser of ideas. The basic ideas of a Wells or a Chesterton 
tend to become the intellectual climate of a generation. A volume 
elucidating the beliefs of the great modern novelists would be of 
even greater value than the excellent publication now under review. 

P.F. 


Trois Livres a Autotycus. Par Théophile d’Antioche. Greek text 
(ed. Bardy) and trans. (J. Sender). (Editions du Cerf: Black- 
friars; 12s.6d.) 


The Three Books to Autolycus are all that survive of the works 
of Theophilus, sixth Bishop of Antioch, and last of the second- 
century Apologists. The chief doctrinal interest of the work is its 
relatively full treatment of the Trinity, a word that appears here 
for the first time. Pére Bardy fully rebuts the accusation that 
Theophilus was an innovator who developed his Trinitarian doctrine 
only by borrowing from Greek philosophy, and shows that he is 4 
trustworthy witness to the contemporary belief of his church. For 
the rest, his work is less a defence of Christianity than an exposition 
of the Preambles of Faith, contrasting the gross mythology of the 
pagans with the austere beauty of the Christian idea of God, in 
whom, he insists, men cannot believe unless they first prepare 
themselves by way of renunciation and detachment. It is his eager- 
ness to pierce the complacency of his pagan contemporaries, § 
complacency that was to be shattered only by the collapse of the 
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Empire two centuries later, that makes him very pertinent to our 
ewn times. Autolycus is not the credulous pagan of the first century 
who believed Christians ate babies. He is tolerant and well 
informed; he has read the Scriptures, and thinks them rather funny. 
Most men today know as much of Christianity as he did, and find 
it no more to their liking. Theophilus may not have been a deep 
or original thinker, but one cannot read him without gaining a 
fresh insight into the difficulties the modern apologist must face. 
Introduction, notes and translation are of the high standard we have 
come to expect from this series. 


THE CapTuRE OF Damietta. By Oliver of Paderborn. Translated by 
John J. Gavigan. (Pennsylvania University Press, London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege; 7s. 6d.) 

A translation of Oliver of Paderborn’s account of the Fifth 
Crusade is a useful addition to the body of mediaeval historical 
texts available in English. Oliver wrote as an eye-witness, and his 
often vivid descriptions of what he saw at Damietta, and of what 
he thought about it all, are of value in any attempt to estimate the 
crusading movement. The translation reads easily and appears 
sufficiently close to the text. The editorial matter is, as so often 
in books from America, a curious mixture of elementary and erudite. 


A.R. 


THE PorticaL Works or SHELLEY. Selected with an Introduction 
by Morchard Bishop. (Macdonald; 8s. 6d.) 
THE PATTERN oF A Dark. By John Sundowne. (Phoenix Press; 6s.) 
To handle these volumes with their prices in mind will take the 
purchaser back to pre-war days. Shelley appears in thick Cellophane 
jacket (very practical though the coloured type printed thereon is 
rather startling) and illustrated throughout its 520 well-printed 
pages. Mr Sundowne’s outline of the dark pattern of his mind is 
clothed in handmade paper and beautifully printed. The purchaser 
will already have been a reader of Shelley, maybe, but he will soon 
become a reader of Sundowne too, if he buys both these books, 
and he will be richly rewarded by both. J.H 


THE Newspaper. A Study of the Daily Newspaper and its Laws. 

By I. Rothenberg, D.Phil. (Staples; 35s.) 

Once the reader of this volume has set aside its outworn setting of 
‘reactionary’ and ‘progressive’ politics, he will profit enormously 
by the study of the mass of information supplied by the author. 
Dr Rothenberg claims to have provided the first survey of the 
press laws of the world, and he has certainly gathered here all the 
principal legislation regarding the press enforced in the last century 
or two. But the author does more than merely list the laws of 
countries and even individual American states—all these are incor- 
porated in an interesting discussion of the laws or the absence 
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of laws. For example, in the section on ‘The Headline’ we are 
given a history of the growth of the headline as well as, among other 
things, the criticism of sensational headlines in this country where 
there is no direct control of such things. It is interesting to note how 
some states have incorporated Canon Law in their press regulations, 
but we miss a treatment of the Church’s law itself in this respect. 
This law is very precise and clearly defined but it is as well that 
the author did not attempt to assess it on account of his uncritical 
acceptance of the modern terminology of ‘freedom’, ‘reaction’, etc. 
It now remains for someone with this wealth of information before 
him to undertake a more philosophical consideration of the freedom 
of the press, the need and nature of censorship, as well as principles 
regulating publicity and propaganda. This book will long remain an 
essential book for anyone engaged in writing, editing or publishing 
newspapers periodicals, and the like. Conrap Pepter, O.P. 


Jesus-CHRIST NOTRE Maitre. Par R. Claude, S.J., et P. Capart, 

S.J. (Casterman; 44 fr.) 

An unusual kind of religious-instruction manual for secondary 
schools. Originally a boys’ book (Jésus-Christ notre Chef), it proved 
so acceptable in girls’ schools that this special edition has been 
adapted for their use by some teaching nuns. It is a fine-looking 
book of 200 pages with several illustrations, and its contents are 
all about Christian personality and the service of God and one’s 
neighbour. The ‘Virtues and Vices’ section of the catechism, in 
fact, brought up to date. Perhaps it is too articulate, too exhaustive 
in statement, to appeal to the English mind. Nevertheless it does 
grasp the main point, which is that the young need to see them- 
selves as growing. There are several other volumes in the same Jesuit 
series, which has the general title: ‘Témoins du Christ’. F.H.D. 


Descent into Hetyi. By Charles Williams. (New Edition. Faber; 
8s. 6d. 

Tt coe be idle to pretend, and the publishers make no such 
claim, that the novels of Charles Williams have a universal appeal. 
They are described as ‘supernatural thrillers’, a definition which 
gives a very inadequate idea of the author’s peculiar gift for the 
description of unusual spiritual experiences. Robert Hugh Benson 
had something of the same qualitv: but the resemblance does not 
go far. Those who already know Williams’s novels—seven in all— 
will welcome the new edition of them which Messrs Faber & Faber 
are bringing out. This book was first published in 1937, and has 
long been unobtainable. S.A.H.W. 


BryoNnp THE TERMINUS OF THE Stars. By Hugo Manning. (Phoenix 
Press; 5s.) 
This is a harsh little volume of poems; Mr Manning seems to 
have taken over from the modern school its lack of grace, without 
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attempting its profundity of feeling and thought. This is a pity, for 
in one at least of his poems he shows a promising technique and a 
capacity for imagery. PF. 


La Formation Des Laneugs Romanes. By Pierre Groult. Collec- 
tion ‘Lovanium’. (Casterman; 66fr.) 

A briliant study, in non-technical language, of the evolution of 
the Romance tongues. Written primarily for the reader whose 
mother-tongue is French, this book cannot fail to interest all those 
who, having some acquaintance with modern French, Spanish, or 
Italian, wish to trace the development of those languages from the 
Vulgar Latin of the Roman Empire. All the factors which go to 
form a language, historical, musical, and psychological, are skilfully 
analysed by the author, whose work can be strongly recommended 
to all who, while taking an intelligent interest in such matters, have 
neither the time nor the inclination to peruse larger philological 
treatises. S. A. H. WeErman. 


SHAKESPEARE. By Ivor Brown. (Collins; 12s.6d.) 

Another book on Shakespeare. Mr Brown has clearly read a great 
deal of recent Shakespearean literature, and in-his book there is 
hardly a subject connected with Shakespeare that is left untouched. 
We find discussion of almost everything, from the Dark Lady to Sir 
Francis Bacon, from Shakespeare’s bawdy to Shakespeare’s bank 
account—there is everything, in fact, except first-hand scholarship 
or fruitful criticism. 

Perhaps it may be argued that this is intended as a popular book. 
But for a book to be ‘popular’ there is no reason why it should 
not at the same time be serious (G. B. Harrison’s Introducing 
Shakespeare is an excellent example of a book combining both 
qualities). Mr Brown’s tone and approach, however, are essentially 
frivolous. We are told, for example, that by 1598 Shakespeare was 
‘the “‘Pin Up Boy’’ of the students and Inns of Court wits’. 
(p. 13): in the realm of foreign politics Mr Brown asserts that 
‘Spain, after all, had its Fifth Column among the English Catholics’ 
(p. 96): of a list of plays including Cymbeline, The Winter's Tale 
and The Tempest we are told that ‘Shakespeare is slacking off’ 
(p. 169): in Timon of Athens ‘some of the speeches have the stench 
of a casualty clearing station in the lists of love’ (p. 216) and, by 
contrast, Antony and Cleopatra is approved because ‘after Troy, 
Denmark and the cliffs of Dover, the Near East, where Antony 
and his queen live their luxurious hours, has an astonishingly clean 
bill of health’ (p. 218). 

Criticism of the poetry is dealt with chiefly in a chapter called 
‘The Hand of Glory’. Mr Brown draws (p. 306) on Mr Polly’s rather 
obscure critical distinction between ‘Sesquippeledan Verboojuice’ 
and ‘Eloquent Rapsodooce’. In support of the assertion that ‘nobody 
has felt more keenly than Shakespeare the value of ‘“‘w’’’ (p. 515) 
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Mr Brown remarks ‘Cleopatra frequently calls on her ‘‘Women, 
Women’’. Her creator knew that ‘‘girls’’ would not do at the 
moment of supreme stress’ (p. 314), and of the line ‘Tomorrow and 
tomorrow and tomorrow’ he asks, ‘Why had Marlowe never thought 
of it?’ (p. 807). Others may abide Mr Brown’s question; we are free. 
P. A. BrrreELu. 


Broken ImaGeEs. By John Guest. (Longmans; 10s.6d.) 

This is an interesting journal of the experiences of a sensitive, 
literary-minded man during the late war. The author has a pleasant 
narrative style and considerable capacities for evoking the scenes he 
has witnessed. As a self-revelation, it is frank and unpretentious, 
and tinged with the morbidity of the Waste Land generation. 
Presumably the reason for its being sent to this journal for review 
lies in the description of the author’s attendance at an audience 
given to Allied troops in the Vatican during the Italian campaign. 
Mr Guest is not a Catholic and his account is refreshingly direct 
and objective. The impression made on him by Pope Pius XII is 
remarkable and might, one day, prove of great importance. 

P.F. 


As Lirrte Cuitpren. By Mare Bernard. (Dennis Dobson; 12s.6d.) 
Novels of childhood are more wearisome than most, for the 
contrast between a child’s world and the adult’s recollection and 
interpretation of it is rarely managed with grace. And the heavy 
hand of psychological inquisitiveness has, in recent writing, made 
things worse. M. Bernard’s book, the winner of a Prix Goncourt, 
is however quite exceptionally successful. It evolves, with some- 
thing of a child’s growing awareness of the world and his share 
in it, and the record of poverty and’ squalor in a town in the south 
of France is managed with a freedom from whimsy at one extreme, 
and from excessive crudity at the other, which reflects perhaps the 
sanity of a French attitude to children. A feckless mother, eccentric 
schoolmasters and sententious priests, crippled cobblers and remote 
ladies of the chateau—all are observed with that infallible judgment 
which should make even an unbeliever suspect that children have 
a firm hold of the Gifts of the Holy Ghost, or at least have an 
innocent eye free from the distortions of worldly wisdom. However 
that may be, As Little Children is attractively translated by George 
Reavey, and gives an authentic picture of a part of French life, and 
of as much of a child’s mind as is likely to be available to a man’s 
understanding. LE. 


Les NovveLLeEs TENDANCES DE LA DemocratiE ANGLAISE. By Paul 
Visscher. Collection ‘Lovanium’. (Casterman; 60fr.) 
It is always interesting, and sometimes instructive, to hear what 
foreigners have to say about ourselves; and M. de Visscher has 
given us a penetrating study of the British parliamentary system. 
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He traces the recent developments which have led to the delegation 
by Parliament of a large part of its legislative power to the Kxecu- 
tive, developments fraught with danger to the ideals of democracy. 
The author suggests that more publicity should be given to the 
workings of the administration, and in conclusion quotes Churchill’s 
opinion that the Parliament of the future should be principally ‘a 
grand forum of debate’. S. A. H. WeErman. 


THE Hour oF THE WorKING Ciass. By Canon Cardijn. (Y.C.W.; 1s.) 
In these lectures the founder of the young worker movement, 
which has spread throughout the world, describes the origin of the 
worker as a separate class and how that class has become as a whole 
so divorced from Christianity. In view of this defection it is the 
worker himself, the Catholic worker, who has a divine mission to 
redeem the working-class world. The booklet shows the power and 
vigour behind the Y.C.W. movement, which has been founded to 
give the young workers this mission. X.T.Z. 


Bee Keepine in Brirain. By R. O. B. Manley. (Faber and Faber; 
21s.) 

Mr Manley has made his living out of bee-farming alone, he tells 
us in this book, since 1926. He is also widely read in the beekeeping 
literature, and a keen observer of nature. All this goes to make his 
book technically very valuable, and without doubt it will become 
one of the standard works on the subject. FeExix Warts, O.P. 


From Foat to ‘Tatty Ho’. The Story of an Irish Hunter. By 

Stanislaus Lynch. (Dundalgan Press, Dundalk; 10s.6d.) 

Author, illustrator and publisher have combined to produce a 
very attractive book. It is not large, about eighty pages, but it is 
pleasant reading from beginning to end, and in paper and type 
agreeable to the eye. A.R. 


How to Improve Your Personatitry By Reaping. By Francis 
Beauchesne Thornton. (The Bruce Publishing Company; $2.50.) 
Do you want to increase your salary? Or make your conversation 

really compelling? Father Thornton, in his vigorous American way, 

can tell you how to accomplish both. And even if your personality 
needs no improvement by reading 4 l’Americaine, you can still derive 
much satisfaction and merriment from reading this engaging book. 

, K.M 
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Mr Brown remarks ‘Cleopatra frequently calls on her ‘‘Women, 
Women’’. Her creator knew that ‘‘girls’’ would not do at the 
moment of supreme stress’ (p. 314), and of the line “Tomorrow and 
tomorrow and tomorrow’ he asks, ‘Why had Marlowe never thought 
of it?’ (p. 807). Others may abide Mr Brown's question; we are free. 
P. A. Brrre.w. 


Broken ImaGEs. By John Guest. (Longmans; 10s.6d.) 

This is an interesting journal of the experiences of a sensitive, 
literary-minded man during the late war. The author has a pleasant 
narrative style and considerable capacities for evoking the scenes he 
has witnessed. As a self-revelation, it is frank and unpretentious, 
and tinged with the morbidity of the Waste Land generation. 
Presumably the reason for its being sent to this journal for review 
lies in the description of the author’s attendance at an audience 
given to Allied troops in the Vatican during the Italian campaign. 
Mr Guest is not a Catholic and his account is refreshingly direct 
and objective. The impression made on him by Pope Pius XII is 
remarkable and might, one day, prove of great importance. 


P.F. 


As LittLe CHiLprREN. By Mare Bernard. (Dennis Dobson; 12s.6d.) 
Novels of childhood are more wearisome than most, for the 
contrast between a child’s world and the adult’s recollection and 
interpretation of it is rarely managed with grace. And the heavy 
hand of psychological inquisitiveness has, in recent writing, made 
things worse. M. Bernard’s book, the winner of a Prix Goncourt, 
is however quite exceptionally successful. It evolves, with some- 
thing of a child’s growing awareness of the world and his share 
in it, and the record of poverty and’ squalor in a town in the south 
of France is managed with a freedom from whimsy at one extreme, 
and from excessive crudity at the other, which reflects perhaps the 
sanity of a French attitude to children. A feckless mother, eccentric 
schoolmasters and sententious priests, crippled cobblers and remote 
ladies of the chateau—all are observed with that infallible judgment 
which should make even an unbeliever suspect that children have 
a firm hold of the Gifts of the Holy Ghost, or at least have an 
innocent eye free from the distortions of worldly wisdom. However 
that may be, As Little Children is attractively translated by George 
Reavey, and gives an authentic picture of a part of French life, and 
of as much of a child’s mind as is likely to be available to a man’s 
understanding. LE. 


Les NouvELLes TENDANCES DE LA DeMocRATIE ANGLAISE. By Paul 
Visscher. Collection ‘Lovanium’. (Casterman; 60fr.) 
It is always interesting, and sometimes instructive, to hear what 
foreigners have to say about ourselves; and M. de Visscher has 
given us a penetrating study of the British parliamentary system. 
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He traces the recent developments which have led to the delegation 
by Parliament of a large part of its legislative power to the Execu- 
tive, developments fraught with danger to the ideals of democracy. 
The author suggests that more publicity should be given to the 
workings of the administration, and in conclusion quotes Churchill’s 
opinion that the Parliament of the future should be principally ‘a 
grand forum of debate’. S. A. H. WEETMaN. 


Tue Hour or THE WorkinG Ciass. By Canon Cardijn. (Y.C.W.; 1s.) 
In these lectures the founder of the young worker movement, 
which has spread throughout the world, describes the origin of the 
worker as a separate class and how that class has become as a whole 
so divorced from Christianity. In view of this defection it is the 
worker himself, the Catholic worker, who has a divine mission to 
redeem the working-class world. The booklet shows the power and 
vigour behind the Y.C.W. movement, which has been founded to 
give the young workers this mission. X.T.Z. 


Bree Keepine in Britain. By R. O. B. Manley. (Faber and Faber; 
21s.) 

Mr Manley has made his living out of bee-farming alone, he tells 
us in this book, since 1926. He is also widely read in the beekeeping 
literature, and a keen observer of nature. All this goes to make his 
book technically very valuable, and without doubt it will become 
one of the standard works on the subject. Feuix Watts, O.P. 


From Foat to ‘Tatty Ho’. The Story of an Irish Hunter. By 

Stanislaus Lynch. (Dundalgan Press, Dundalk; 103.6d.) 

Author, illustrator and publisher have combined to produce a 
very attractive book, It is not large, about eighty pages, but it is 
pleasant reading from beginning to end, and in paper and type 
agreeable to the eye. A.R. 


How ‘to Improve Your PeErsonatity By Reaping. By Francis 
Beauchesne Thornton. (The Bruce Publishing Company; $2.50.) 
Do you want to increase your salary? Or make your conversation 

really compelling? Father Thornton, in his vigorous American way, 

can tell you how to accomplish both. And even if your personality 

needs no improvement by reading 4 1’Americaine, you can still derive 

much satisfaction and merriment from reading this engaging book. 
K.M 
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